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EDITORIAL 


The  increasing  peril  of  modern 
civilization  is  seeping  into  the 
minds  of  people  everywhere.  It 
is  no  longer  the  thoughtful  alone  who 
understand  the  danger  of  man’s  ever¬ 
growing  power  over  material  things 
and  his  backwardness  in  social  and 
moral  discipline  and  maturity  and  the 
exploiting  opportunity  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  places  in  the  hands  of  clever  but 
self-seeking  political  leaders.  Since 
the  line  of  advance  that  has  given  us 
such  control  over  nature  cannot  be 
stopped  the  only  hope  of  mankind  is 
through  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  human  nature.  Society  cannot  en¬ 
dure  with  primitive  disposition  in  men 
and  women  who  handle  the  present  re¬ 
sources  of  physical  science. 

In  this  crisis,  the  cumulation  of 
years  of  differences  in  the  rate  of  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  two  lines  of  human 
need,  social  science  has  a  responsible 
and  decisive  obligation.  It  can  con¬ 
tribute  indispensable  knowledge.  It 
can  also  provide  the  even  more  valu¬ 
able  attention  to  the  human  side  of  our 
civilization’s  plight.  Factual  knowl¬ 


edge  concerning  social  behavior  even  if 
it  could  be  gathered  with  the  exactness 
of  physical  science,  will  by  itself  never 
save  society  from  disaster.  It  must  be 
knowledge  accepted  and  used  by  aver¬ 
age  men  and  women.  Such  a  task  is 
much  more  difficult  than  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  substances.  It  requires  build¬ 
ing  into  people  the  mature  attitudes 
modem  life  demands  and  clearly  the 
hopeful  means  of  doing  this  is  educa¬ 
tion.  The  earlier  this  starts  to  pre¬ 
pare  individuals  the  better. 

The  following  articles  are  by 
specialists  who  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  social  ordeal  that  now  faces 
all  the  peoples  in  every  nation.  Their 
interest  is  in  education,  an  adequate 
preparedness  for  modem  life.  They 
are  not  content  in  these  desperate  days 
to  write  merely  for  their  professional 
colleagues  as  a  means  of  advancing 
personal  ambition.  They  seek  social 
security  through  a  practicing  social 
science.  This  is  not  the  only  method 
of  protecting  human  welfare  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important. 

Ebnest  R.  Groves 
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Personal  Problems  Vital  to  the 

Child  and  the  Curriculum 

By  MARGARET  McCURDIE  McGILL! 

Elementary  Teacher  In  Jacksonville  Schools,  Fla. 


OHNNY  hit  Mary  with  the 
I  rake,”  “They  can’t  use  my  bat 
unless  they  let  me  pitch,”  “Do 
it  my  way” — such  remarks  greet  the 
elementary  teacher  daily.  How  im¬ 
portant  are  these  remarks  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems  which  they  reflect? 
What  place  do  the  personal  problems 
of  the  children  have  in  the  social 
studies  program  ?  Teachers  are  agreed 
that  one  purpose  of  education  is  to 
help  children  meet  social  situations 
more  effectively.  How  significant  are 
the  social  situations  indicated  in  the 
problems  above?  What  consideration 
do  they  merit  in  a  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram  which  attempts  to  educate  for 
democratic  citizenship? 

It  behooves  the  teacher  to  inquire 
into  the  basic  issues  involved  in  these 
child  life  problems.  She  must  be 
skillful  in  identifying  and  relating  the 
vital  child  life  problems  to  basic  social 
problems.  This  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  primary  teacher.  When  Jimmy 
says,  “They  can’t  use  my  bat  unless 
they  let  me  pitch,”  he  needs  help  and 
guidance  in  learning  the  proper  way 
of  sharing  things;  he  needs  help  in 
understanding  what  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  he  does  (and  does  not)  have  be¬ 
cause  of  superior  status  in  his  group. 
When  Mary  insists,  “Do  it  my  way,” 
she  needs  help  in  realizing  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  she  has  to  the  group;  she 
needs  to  learn  how  she,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  is  controlled  by  the  group;  how 
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she,  a  member  of  the  group,  cannot 
always  have  things  her  way. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the 
simple  problems  of  the  individual 
child  adjusting  to  his  group  to  that  of 
the  complex  world  problems  of  inter¬ 
dependence  ?  As  a  member  of  the 
family  group  the  very  young  child  is 
faced  with  the  problems  of  interde¬ 
pendence  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
share  his  toys,  to  keep  quiet  when 
Daddy  is  reading,  to  help  with  family 
chores.  Before  long  he  learns  that  he 
is  dependent  upon  others  outside  of 
the  family  to  meet  his  needs.  He  is 
dependent  upon  the  grocer  for  food; 
upon  the  dairyman  for  milk ;  upon  the 
manager  of  the  store  for  securing  his 
clothes,  books,  and  other  things.  Wh«i 
a  little  more  mature  he  can  appreciate 
the  services  of  his  community — elec¬ 
tric  lighting,  telephone  service,  refrig¬ 
eration  which  makes  it  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  many  items  of  food  which  are  not 
produced  locally.  With  wise  teacher 
guidance  this  child  can  be  helped  to 
appreciate  the  problems  of  interdepen¬ 
dence  involved  in  meeting  his  own 
needs,  those  of  his  family,  and  those 
of  his  community. 

There  are  those  who  challenge  the 
use  of  personal  problems  as  a  basis  for 
determining,  or  helping  to  determine, 
the  social  studies  program.  This  is 
especially  true  beyond  the  primary 
grades.  Throughout  the  primary  grades 
the  development  of  the  child  as  a  per- 
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•on  is  so  closely  related  to  the  social 
attitudes,  habits,  and  understandings 
which  he  is  expected  to  acquire  that 
there  is  relatively  no  difficulty  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  curriculum  aroimd  the 
child  and  his  life  problem.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 

The  curriculum  in  social  studies  for 
the  intermediate  grades  calls  for  the 
learning  of  much  social  information 
(subject  matter  learnings)  about  other 
peoples,  other  places,  and  other  times. 
Children  in  these  grades  are  expected 
to  acquire  facts,  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
understandings  about  distant  peoples 
and  places.  To  acquire  such  under¬ 
standings  involves  much  more  than 
the  learning  of  facts  about  these 
peoples.  In  what  way  are  the  personal 
problems  of  Jimmy  and  Mary,  and 
others  of  their  group,  a  factor  in  gain¬ 
ing  these  much  needed  understand¬ 
ings? 

It  is  believed  that  a  constant  attack 
on  the  personal  problems  of  the  child, 
paralleling  an  attack  on  identical  or 
similar  problems  of  the  expanding  en¬ 
vironment  will  result  in  his  gaining 
understandings,  concepts,  attitudes, 
and  appreciations  to  a  d^ree  other¬ 
wise  impossible  to  attain.  A  further 
consideration  of  the  problems  dealing 
with  interdependence  will  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate.  At  the  intermediate  grade 
level  a  much  broader  consideration  is 
given  to  the  problems.  By  now,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  once,  Mary  has  been  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  and  is 
learning  to  do  things  somebody  else’s 


way ;  she  has  probably  been  a  member 
of  the  majority  group  and  is  learning 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others  of  the 
group.  It  is  hoped  that  certain  addi¬ 
tional  learnings  have  paralleled  her 
direct  social  experience.  For  example, 
it  is  hoped  that  she  has  had  guidance 
in  learning: 

1.  that  the  majority  group,  the 
one  in  political  power  in  her 
community  or  state,  has  defi¬ 
nite  responsibilities  to  all  with¬ 
in  the  community  or  state. 

2.  that  the  majority  group  of  our 
nation  has  a  resp<msibility  to 
legislate  wisely  for  the  good  of 

3.  that  the  United  States,  because™ 
of  her  superior  status,  has^a  - 
responsibility  for  wise  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world. 

4.  that  the  Big  Powers  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  all  for 
helping  to  solve  the  problems 
of  world  interdependence. 

It  is  recommended  that  thoughout 
the  elementary  grades  there  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  organized,  and  gradually 
broadening  treatment  of  personal  prob¬ 
lems;  that  there  be  established  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  personal  problem 
and  that  of  the  larger  basic  social 
issues.  It  is  believed  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  serve  to  make  vital  the 
larger  and  more  complex  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
means  of  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
subject  matter  content. 
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Developing  Social  Attitudes  in  Little  S 
Children  in  a  School  SituatioiM 


By  HELEN  WHEELER 
Charles  River  Private  School 
Charles  River,  Mass. 


The  first  day  of  school  is  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  living  for  both  the 


X  venture  in  living  for  both  the 
child  and  the  teacher.  The  child 
may  be  eagerly,  expectantly  ready  for 
this  new  experience,  or  he  may  be 
loathe  to  leave  the  comforting  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  home,  he  may  be  ready  to 
adjust  to  group  life,  or  pitiably  un¬ 
able  to  get  along  with  others. 

The  teacher  may  be  understandingly 
ready  to  interpret  each  child  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  to  evaluate  his  concept  of 
life  in  terms  of  the  potential  creation 
of  social  attitudes,  or  she  may  be  ready 
and  able  only  to  play  the  role  of  a 
benevolent  dictator. 

The  child  has  come  from  a  home 
where  he  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
close  knit  family  life — surrounded,  in 
a  good  home,  by  father-mother  love, 
only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  world 
about  him.  In  the  inner  circle  are 
mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  (un¬ 
less  he  is  an  only  child)  perhaps  a 
nurse ;  in  the  outer  circle  the  commun¬ 
ity  workers.  And  then  school.  He 
has  locked  forward  to  this  new  experi¬ 
ence  with  emotions  varying  from  fear 
to  eager  joy. 


What  should 
school  bef 


purpose  of  the 


Shall  the  teacher  say,  “I  will  keep 
you  here  away  from  all  social  contacts 
except  those  with  your  schoolmates  and 
with  me,  while  you  are  here,  you  are 


mine  to  dominate,  to  receive  the  facts 
that  I  teach?” 

Or  shall  she  say:  “I  will  help  you  to  * 
get  along  with  others.  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  an  individual,  that , 
you  enjoy  having  your  individuality 
recognized  just  as  much  as  does  an 
adult,  that  you  appreciate  and  recog¬ 
nize  integrity.  I  will  remember  that 
to  know  you  and  to  help  you  to  keep 
your  integrity  in  a  changing  world,  to 
help  you  to  get  along  with  others,  to 
understand  the  life  about  you,  I  must  if 
know  your  home,  I  must  study  you  as 
an  individual  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  group.  I  must  know  you  subjeo- 
tively  as  well  as  objectively.  I  must 
set  the  stage  for  you  here  at  school  so 
that  you  will  develop  into  as  fine  an  ■; 
individual  as  you  are  inherently.  L;’^ 
must  guide  you  and  awaken  in  yoa*^^ 
right  social  attitudes.  I  must  intro-|' 
duce  you  to  new  experiences,  help  yon^' 
to  know  and  evaluate  the  community^} 
about  you,  help  you  to  realize  the  spir¬ 
itual  significance  of  the  world  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  all  humans.  Can  I  through | 
a  sane  interpretation  of  Christmas 
help  you  to  develop  tolerance  and  un-  r 
derstanding  for  children  of  other' 
lands  ? 

Mav  I  be  a  tower  of  the  flock,  here 
to  guide,  not  to  dominate,  here  to  pro-  f 
mote  growth,  not  to  destroy. 

How  Can  the  School  Carry  Out 
These  Purposes  f**  1.  By  setting  the^ 
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stage  for  individual  and  group  devel¬ 
opment  leading  to  the  fullest  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  and  tolerance  for  the 
group,  and  all  peoples,  without  loss  of 
individuality. 

The  schoolroom  should  be  functional 
but  pleasant.  The  setting  may  be 
simple  but  colorful.  In  one  school- 
rown  with  a  northern  exposure,  used 
for  five  year  olds,  the  children  by 
holding  colored  paper  against  bright 
yellow  curtains  of  theatrical  gauxe 
chose  Chinese  red  and  a  whitish  blue 
to  combine  with  the  yellow.  With 
what  enthusiasm,  clad  in  smocks  im¬ 
provised  from  old  shirts  contributed 
by  the  fathers,  did  they  paint  a  plain 
wooden  bureau  red.  Oralige  crates 
given  by  the  fruit  man  from  whom  the 
school  bought  its  fruits  and  v^tables 
for  the  hot  lunches  served  on  “long 
days,”  were  painted  red  on  the  out¬ 
side,  yellow  inside.  Small  tables  and 
the  inside  of  a  built-in  bookcase  were 
painted  a  whitish  blue  mixed  by  the 
children.  When  the  “work  period” 
was  over  each  day  it  was  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  youngsters  to  wash  the 
floor,  clean  paint  spots  from  hands 
and  clothing  with  turpentine.  The  art 
teacher  happening  in  one  day,  ex¬ 
claimed;  “Fine!  Nothing  like  letting 
them  handle  materials  to  develop  a 
sense  of  power  and  growth.  But  you 
haven’t  enough  color  yet.  I  suppose 
you  chose  that  picture  (a  picture  of  a 
child  in  a  big  armchair  reading ;  ‘Con¬ 
centration’)  for  the  content.  Now  I 
don’t  think  of  content  —  I  think  of 
color  and  masses.  I’d  like  a  big  picture 
with  reds,  blues,  and  yellows  —  lovely 
clouds  in  it  —  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
And  that  cabinet  over  there,  why 
don’t  you  paint  that  red  to  balance  the 
chest  of  drawers  on  the  other  side  ?” 

Ajiother  day  the  •  principal  stepped 


in  to  find  little  tads  dad  in  Dad’s  l<mg 
shirt  tails  busily  and  soberly  scrubbing 
the  floor  and  the  blackboards  while 
the  teacher  in  an  adjoining  room  was 
showing  other  little  ones  how  to  dean 
the  brushes  used  that  day.  Said  one 
chubby  five  year  old,  as  he  slapped 
his  wet  cloth  across  the  blackboard, 
“We  don’t  need  a  teacher,  do  we  Mr. 
Smith  ?” 

Mr.  Smith,  though  inwardly  con¬ 
vulsed  with  mirth  by  the  strange 
sight,  took  in  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  situation.  One  by  one  he  sent 
teachers  to  watch  unobserved.  After 
school  hours  the  older  children  trooped 
through  the  room  to  see  what  was  up. 
Scornful  attitudes  of  —  “That’s  the 
baby  class  —  first  class  babies-”  were 
broken  down  by  feelings  of  genuine 
interest. 

Next  materials  wtere  conveniently 
placed  by  the  children  for  their  use 
each  day  in  the  much  loved  “work 
period;”  pottery  clay  wrapped  in  wet 
cloths  and  kept  in  large  earthenware 
crocks,  such  as  those  used  by  our 
grandmothers,  to  put  down  eggs  in,  or 
to  store  pickles ;  colored  paper  suitable 
for  cutting,  plain  paper  for  crayon¬ 
ing,  crayons,  pencils,  beads,  p^ 
boards  were  put  in  the  orange  crate 
cubbies.  Show  card  paints,  brushes, 
jars  for  water  were  put  on  the  top  of 
a  low  cabinet  in  easy  reach  of  little 
hands.  Large  pieces  of  newsprint  (18 
X  24)  thumbtacked,  to  suitable  pieces 
of  Beaver  Board  stood  alongside  the 
cabinet.  Paint  jars  kept  in  agate  pans 
minimized  the  danger  of  spilling. 
When  spilling  did  occur,  it  was  met 
calmly  and  without  rancour.  The 
child  given  a  wet  cloth  and  pan  of 
water  did  the  'jcleaning  up  himself. 
The  teacher  who  knew  the  possibilities 
of  each  material  provided,  was  there 
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to  guide,  not  to  dictate.  A  learning 
process  in  reading  went  along  with 
this  development.  Meaningful  signs, 
such  as  Wet  Paint,  In,  Out  (doors 
having  been  chosen  bj  children,  were 
marked).  By  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  the  one  field  of  painting  this 
group  had  developed  from  children 
who  put  a  daub  of  color  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  a  group  that  worked  together 
to  execute  a  creditable  and  subtly 
amusing  circus  mural  used  to  further 
decorate  the  schoolroom.  Consider  the 
social  attitudes  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  school  situation.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  each  other,  tolerance 
through  the  need  of  working  peaceably 
together,  cooperation  through  work¬ 
ing  at  different  jobs,  yet  together  — 
one  sandpapering,  one  painting,  while 
all  clean  up  —  a  feeling  of  power  and 
joy  in  accomplishment,  (beautifying 
the  room,  making  a  mural),  responsi¬ 
bility  (cleaning  up)  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction,  power  over  self  (these  child¬ 
ren  hadn’t  realized  what  they  could 
do),  co-operation  with  parents  (brings 
ing  in  shirts),  more  respect  at  home 
(one  child  said,  '‘I  can  paint  that 
chair.”  Said  mother,  “But  let  me 
show  you  how  to  use  the  brush!”  “I 
know  how,”  said  the  four  year  old  and 
he  did.)  engendering  respect  and  in¬ 
terest  of  others  (art  teacher,  principal, 
older  boys  and  girls).  All  of  these 
add  up  to  spiritual  growth. 

Interest  outside  the  schoolroom  was 
developed  by  examining  signs  along 
the  road.  Discussion  of  STOP  signs 
— R.  R.  Crossing  —  STOP,  LOOK, 
and  LISTEN  —  GO  SLOW  CHILD¬ 
REN.  Discussion  of  the  meanings  of 
these  signs  not  only  developed  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  need  of  reading,  but  also 
impressed  upon  the  child  that  even 
adults  in  an  adult  world  at  given 
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times  must  conform  to  law  and  order, 
must  develop  restraint.  Walks  were 
taken  through  the  acres  of  playground 
and  adjoining  fields  and  woods  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  child  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  natural  world  about  him.  One 
child  was  so  intrigued  by  the  actions 
of  ants  and  all  bugs  that  his  peers 
dubbed  him  “the  mad  scientist.”  An¬ 
other  developed  so  keen  an  ear  for 
bird  songs  that  he  outdid  his  father 
and  mother,  bird  lovers  though  they 
were.  The  thrill  of  seeing  a  dozen  | 
handsome  male  bluejays  do  their  [ 
courting  dance,  simultaneously  emit¬ 
ting  the  love  whistle  for  one  lone 
female,  went  not  unnoted  by  this  little 
group.  The  thrill  of  finding  tracks  of 
pheasant’s  feet,  the  tail  track  dragging 
in  the  line  behind,  where  grain  had 
been  scattered  for  them  the  day  before 
engendered  love  in  little  breasts  for 
wild  creatures.  But  you  may  say,  I 
“This  is  a  country  situation.”  Is  there  [ 
a  city  school  so  poor  that  it  cannot 
have  a  feeding  tray,  which  in  the  ab-  . 
sence  of  our  more  loved  songbirds  wiU 
at  least  be  visited  by  song  sparrows  or 
even  gray  squirrels?  The  city  parks 
often  offering  more  opportunity  for 
studying  wild  life  than  the  country 
situations  where  getting  about  is  more 
difficult.  Trips  were  taken  to  a  near¬ 
by  farm  where  the  children  sensed  the 
kindliness  of  the  workers  who  showed 
them  around.  By  developing  the  i 
cycle  of  farm  life  in  story,  song  and  j 
game  a  deep  sense  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth  and  man’s  relation  to  it, 
to  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  above  all, 
to  God,  was  gained. 

Several  trips  with  willing  help  of  1 
parents  were  taken  to  other  commun-  ' 
ity  centers,  the  post  office,  the  library, 
the  railroad  station,  the  bakery,  the 
fire  station,  the  police  station.  Al- 
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ways  the  children  were  met  by  friend¬ 
ly  adults  who  took  an  interest  in  show¬ 
ing  them  around  and  answering  their 
often  keen  questions.  Fear  of  the 
policeman  was  overcome;  joy  in  shar¬ 
ing  their  experiences  with  their  peers 
and  their  parents  was  experienced.  A 
careful  discussion  always  followed 
such  trips ;  the  children  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  experi¬ 
ences  by  expressing  themselves  in  nar¬ 
ration,  painting,  drawing,  clay,  songs 
and  games,  both  teacher-directed  and 
spontaneous.  Whenever  possible,  they 
were  allowed  to  use  life  materials. 
They  made  bread,  butter,  they  pasteur¬ 
ised  milk  (indeed  one  child  after  this 
experience  was  allowed  at  home  to 
make  butter  whenever  he  wished  and 
he  confided  to  his  teacher,  if  his 
parents  would  only  give  him  a  yeast 
cake  he  could  make  the  family  bread)  ! 

In  the  proper  season,  they  planted 
seeds  and  took  tiny  plants  home.  When 
given  the  flat  of  tomato  plants  started 
at  school,  one  child  of  five  who  had 
been  absent  during  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  period,  glanced  at  them  with  un¬ 
told  love.  In  the  fall,  he  triumphantly 
brought  to  school  ripe  tomates  gar¬ 
nered  from  those  plants  which  he 
alone  had  planted  and  tended  with 
purposeful  care  all  summer.  What  a 
deep  realization  he  had  gained  of  the 
cycle  from  seedtime  to  flowering,  and 
from  flowering  to  plentiful  harvest; 
the  unfolding  of  a  purpose,  presented 
by  the  tiny  seed  now  grown  to  fruition. 

Situations  of  this  type  not  only 
make  reading  meaningful  to  children 
as  they  grow  toward  maturity,  but 
they  also  develop  in  them  awareness 
of  others,  tolerance  and  respect  for 
the  laborer  and  his  work ;  they  develop 
independence  by  working  out  like 
situations ;  they  are  given  opportu¬ 


nities  for  purposeful  harmonious  self- 
assertion;  their  need  for  adventure  is 
fed,  character  development  results 
from  their  recognition  of  the  need  of 
responsibility  in  others  and  the  need 
of  responsibility  in  themselves.  Little 
children  given  these  opportunities 
have  a  good  chance  of  developing 
honor,  loyalty,  tolerance,  truthfulness, 
and  honesty. 

But  even  in  a  wholesome  school  situ¬ 
ation  the  best  teacher  is  challenged  by 
everyday  social  problems  such  as  lying, 
scrapping,  teasing,  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  sex. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  dishonesty  f 
As  a  crime?  As  a  something,  behind 
which  there  is  another  something  to 
be  dug  out?  And  do  we  as  adults 
realize  how  our  position  in  regard  to 
honesty  affects  the  child  ?  Dishonesty 
runs  the  gamut  from  out  and  out  lie 
for  protection,  through  the  lie  told  to 
“pull  one’s  leg,”  through  the  lie  told 
to  give  the  child  prestige,  to  the  more 
dangerous  lie  told  by  the  child  who 
lives  in  a  world  of  phantasy  to  escape 
the  life  about  him,  which  for  some 
reason  is  to  him  unbearable.  This 
last  situation  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  individual.  There  was  Jack 
who  said  in  answer  to  his  teacher’s 
question;  “Did  you  find  many  blue¬ 
berries  today  ?  Were  they  high  or  low 
ones  ?” 

“High-  They  were  so  high  that  we 
had  to  take  the  truck  and  pile  big  box¬ 
es  in  it  to  stand  on  so  we  could  reach 
them !” 

Teacher,  with  a  twinkle:  “Now, 
Jack.  That’s  rather  a  tall  story,  isn’t 
it  ?” 

Jack:  (also  twinkling)  “Sure-” 

He  immediately  sensed  that  he 
couldn’t  pull  the  wool  over  this 
teacher’s  eyes.  His  respect  for  her 
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deepened  and  her  warm  sense  of 
humour  planted  between  them  the 
seed  of  a  strong  feeling  of  camara¬ 
derie. 

There  was  Doej  overheard  to  re¬ 
mark  on  the  playground,  (and  by  the 
way,  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting 
at  a  child’s  social  attitudes  than  to 
write  down  everything  he  says  in  the 
course  of  a  school  day,  and  study  his 
remarks  to  others  and  to  himself  with 
an  interpretive  mind)  “I  can  get  a 
penny  or  a  dime  for  you  anytime.  I 
could  get  two  quarters.  I  know  where 
there  are  two  in  grandmother’s  desk, 
but  I  don’t  quite  dare  take  those.” 

The  Teacher  had  four  excellent  red 
lead  pencils  in  her  top  drawer.  The 
day  three  disappeared  she  questioned 
Doey. 

“Do  you  know  where  my  other  red 
pencils  are?” 

“Oh  yes,  Miss  James.  I  took  three, 
one  for  me,  one  for  Marion,  and  one 
for  Daphane.  There  was  one  left  for 
you !” 

Doey,  bereft  of  her  mother  in  in¬ 
fancy,  was  being  brought  up  by  a 
martyr-type,  dominating  grandmother 
and  a  very  brilliant  father  whose  busi¬ 
ness  unfortunately  kept  him  much 
away  from  home.  Although  she  was 
very  bright,  her  brusque  manner  and 
cocky  attitude  had  made  her  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  group.  Inherently  honest, 
she  was  seeking  love  and  admiration 
through  self-assertion.  Her  means 
happened  to  be  taking  things  to  give 
them  to  others. 

There  was  Joan  who  with  a  group 
of  friends  pilfered  small  articles  from 
a  ten  cent  store.  When  her  mother 
discovered  the  thefts,  she  persuaded 
the  young  lady  to  return  the  articles 
to  the  manager,  leaving  her  to  make 
her  own  explanations.  What  the 
mother  did  not  discover  was  that  Joan 


had  pilfered  not  <Hily  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  but  also  in  an  attempt  to 
compensate  her  feelings  of  frustra¬ 
tion  due  to  her  jealousy  of  her  much- 
praised  younger  brother. 

There  was  six  year  old  Laurie  who 
as  he  stood  in  the  schoolroom  window  . 
and  looked  down  at  his  mother,  stand-  | 
ing  near  the  entrance  clad  in  a  stylish 
but  flashy  black  checked  dress,  said 
thoughtfully  to  his  teacher:  “Is  it  ever 
honest  to  tell  a  person  you  like  a  thing 
when  you  don’t  ?  I  hate  that  dress  of  | 
my  mother’s,  but  I  don’t  like  to  tell  ^ 
her  so.”  What  should  the  teacher  an¬ 
swer?  Tell  him  to  be  honest  even  if 
it  hurts  his  mother’s  feelings.  Tell 
him  to  say,  “It  is  nice  material,”  or,  , 

“It  fits  well,”  and  so  evade  the  issue.  I 

Here  was  a  question  in  diplomacy.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  that  child  now  ' 
grown  to  young  manhood  is  making  a  ^ 
name  for  himself  in  diplomatic  circles !  - 

There  was  Peter  who  never  entered  I 
the  schoolroom  as  a  little  boy.  One 
morning  it  was:  “I’m  a  bird’s  nest.  i 
I’m  a  bird’s  nest,”  another  morning: 
“I’m  an  airplane.  I’m  an  airplane.” 
Always  these  phantasies  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  show-acting  and  not 
until  the  teacher  entered  his  play  with 
some  such  remark  as  this:  “Yes,  I 
know.  Bird’s  nests  are  nice  and  quiet, 
or  the  eggs  in  them  won’t  hatch,”  did  I 
he  become  calm  enough  to  enter  in  any  | 
way  into  the  work  of  the  group.  Even  | 
then  he  seemed  unaware  of  those  ' 
around  him.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a 
world  apart.  Here  was  a  child  who 
needed  help,  whose  parents  needed 
help,  the  help  of  a  psychiatrist. 

By  the  age  of  5  or  6,  even  earlier 
little  boys  seem  foreordained  to  scrap, 
little  girls  to  tease.  They  are  thus 
through  the  natural  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  making  contacts  with 
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their  peers.  Even  though  mothers 
agonize,  the  wise  teacher  lets  them 
have  it  out,  diverting  the  scrapping 
to  wrestling,  guiding  them  to  box 
fairly  rather  than  to  hit  from  behind. 
Thus  are  attitudes  of  fairness  built  up 
without  the  loss  of  maleness. 

Even  with  very  little  children  prob¬ 
lems  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
by  social  attitudes  toward  sex  come  up. 
In  very  little  children  the  Nursery 
School  age  (3to4)  this  often  manifests 
itself  by  connecting  everything  with 
toiletting,  due  perhaps  to  over-anious 
training  in  the  home.  In  one  group, on 
the  first  day  of  school,  one  teacher  was 
amazed  to  hear  such  little  ones  con¬ 
necting  toilet  conversation  with  every 
material  with  which  they  worked. 
Amongst  themselves,  too,  they  knew 
their  conversation  was  unsocial  as  evi- 
denied  by  the  sly  looks  exchanged. 
Each  morning  as  different  ones  came 
they  greeted  each  other  by  screaming, 
“Marshmallow I  Marshmallow!”  then 
bursting  into  uproarious  laughter.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  teacher  real¬ 
ized  they  connected  this  word  with  toi¬ 
letting.  Here  was  a  set-up  requiring 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents.  The 
teacher  was  amused  to  find  that  the 
parent  of  the  boy  who  seemed  to  be 
the  ringleader  in  the  bad  language 
exercises  indignantly  wanted  to  know 
what  the  other  children  were  like,  etc. 
Because  this  teacher  had  taken  down 
conversations  overheard  on  the  first 
day  of  school  and  could  show  the 
parent  what  this  boy’s  style  of  talk  was 
before  he  had  had  time  to  come  very 
much  in  contact  with  the  others,  the 
mother  was  convinced  that  she  could 
not  blame  the  school  situation.  At  a 
mother-teacher  meeting  soon  organ¬ 
ized,  frank  discussion  took  place, 
parents  giving  their  ideas,  the  teacher 


explaining  the  value  of  casualneas  in 
relation  to  toiletting,  the  advantage  of 
using  correct  terms  to  avoid  confusion. 
One  little  child  every  time  the  teacher 
said  “Attention,”  rushed  to  the  toilet. 
In  his  home  this  was  the  word  used 
to  indicate  toiletting.  The  teacher 
also  to<^  this  opportunity  to  talk  over 
with  the  parents  the  value  of  honesty, 
with  a  light  touch,  answering  questions 
about  how  the  baby  came  as  the  ques¬ 
tions  appeared,  not  going  into  detail, 
or  delivering  a  lecture  on  sex. 

When  one  mother  stated  that  her  5 
year  old  son  was  bothered  by  two  little 
boy  companions  who  repeatedly  forced 
him  to  undress,  it  was  discovered  that 
neither  of  the  mothers  of  the  other 
two  boys  allowed  them  even  to  see 
their  baby  sister  having  a  bath  I  This 
gave  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  ideas: 

Should  parents  allow  children  to  see 
them  take  a  bath  ?  or  to  see  them 
nude  ? 

Was  this  making  a  fetish  of  nudity  ? 

Was  it  better  to  let  children  see  only 
each  other? 

Or,  was  it  all  right  for  parents  to 
go  about  in  various  stages  of  undress 
in  front  of  the  children,  providing 
they  could  do  it  casually? 

We  have  tried  to  present  a  few  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  school  for  little 
ones  can  help  to  create  desirable  social 
attitudes  by  setting  the  stage,  and  by 
teacher  guidance. 

Along  with  all  the  foregoing  must 
go  the  promotion  of  good  relationships 
between  the  home  and  school.  After 
all,  the  parents  are  the  first  teachers  of 
the  children  and  in  the  last  analysis 
the  best,  even  though  they  may  fall 
far  short  of  perfection. 

What  are  the  attributes  needed  to 
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promote  meaningful  home-school  rel¬ 
ations  ? 

a.  Tolerance,  parents  for  teachers 
as  well  as  teachers  for  parents. 

b.  Fundamental  respect  for  others. 
Each  has  rights  and  individuality. 

c.  Teachers  go  to  the  home  not  on 
account  of  trouble  always,  make 
friendly  visits,  encourage  parents  to 
come  to  discuss  problems. 

In  small  schools  informal  meetings 
between  mothers  and  teacher  work  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  if  the  teacher 
has  the  background  along  with  the  de¬ 
sire,  to  make  plans  for  a  well-organ- 
iaed  meeting  that  will  invite  discus¬ 
sion  and  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

In  rural  districts  of  a  generation 
ago  the  parents  made  it  their  business 
to  know  the  teacher.  It  was  her 
pleasure  to  go  the  rounds,  families 
vying  with  each  other  to  entertain, 
“Teacher,”  first  at  supper,  opening 
the  funeral-wedding  parlour  for  the 
occasion.  One  very  young  rural 
school  teacher  rather  dreaded  going 
to  the  home  of  the  X’s  because  Mr.  X 
had  the  reputation  of  being  “agin”  the 
teachers.  When  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  that  night  and  saw  the  dinner 
pail  which  his  son  had  broken  that 
day,  slamming  it  down  on  the  table, 
he  thundered,  “Another  dollar  gone  to 
Hell !”  The  teacher,  being  very 
young  couldn’t  refrain  from  laughing. 
The  ice*  was  broken.  C!onversation 
flowed  freely  and  the  host  was  genial. 
Often  a  sense  of  humor  saves  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Some  cities  have  realized  the  need 
of  a  visiting  teacher  who  acts  as  liason 
officer,  helping  to  create  favorable  so¬ 
cial  attitudes  between  the  home  and 
school,  the  child  and  teacher.  Often 
such  a  teacher  has  found  the  parent 
the  wisest  in  sizing  up  a  situation.  One 


little  fellow  repeatedly  gave  trouble  to  ' 
his  teacher  who  was  obviously  hangingl 
on  in  spite  of  ill  health  until  she  reach¬ 
ed  pension  age.  When  the  visiting 
teacher  went  to  his  home  the  mother 
said,  “I  tell  Jimmy  he  ought  to  be 
sorry  for  her.  She  isn’t  well.  It’s 
too  bad  she  has  to  teach,  but  he  won’t 
listen  to  me!”  But  given  the  key  to 
the  situation  by  the  mother,  the  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  easily  helped  this  child  to 
change  his  attitude  to  one  of  pleasant 
co-operation. 

d.  Parents  should  recognize  that 
tho  school  has  its  special  job,  they 
should  co-operate,  but  not  meddle.  The 
school  in  its  turn-  should  recognize 
that  the  home  has  its  job. 

e.  It’s  a  great  asset  if  teachers  and 
parents  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

One  father,  especially  unwilling  to 
attend  a  meeting  planned  for  fathers 
and  mothers  was  finally  persuaded  by 
his  wife  to  go  in  her  place  as  illness 
prevented  her.  His  attitude  was  shown 
by  his  telephone  questioning  of  his 
host.  “What  time  do  we  have  to  come 
to  school  tonight?”  During  the  eve¬ 
ning  his  attitude  changed  from  one  of 
defense  to  one  of  intense  interest,  to 
a  keen  participation  in  the  discussicm 
following  an  informal  but  planned 
talk  given  by  the  teacher.  Later  the 
host  told  the  teacher:  “You  know  Mr. 
X  said  he  was  glad  he  came.  He  had 
no  idea  you  were  doing  so  much  for 
the  children.  He  said  he  was  glad, 
too,  to  know  that  our  boys  scrapped 
just  as  his  do,  it  did  him  good  to  know 
that  we  have  problems  in  common.” 

f.  An  awareness  of  moods  is  also 
important.  Trouble  is  often  precipi¬ 
tated  because  either  parents  or  teachers 
say  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  feeling  aroused  by  the  young  tea- 
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cher  who  wrote  a  note  to  the  mother  of 
an  unruly  girl,  including  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Your  daughter  is  incorrigible.” 

The  mother  looked  up  incorrigible 
in  the  dictionary,  chose  the  mean¬ 
ing,  “bad  beyond  correction,  irre¬ 
claimable,  delinquent!”  hot-footed  it 
to  the  principal  who  in  turn  requested 
the  presence  of  the  teacher  in  his 
office.  Luckily  for  her,  the  principal, 
a  kindly  Puritan,  explained  that 
though  the  girl  was,  “unruly,  un¬ 
manageable”  (the  meaning  in  the 
teacher’s  thought)  there  was  a  much 
better  way  to  handle  the  situation  than 
writing  a  note  which  could  so  easily 
be  misconstrued. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  handling  of 
Johnny  by  a  more  mature  teacher  with 
a  sociological  background,  is  given  in 
detail. 

Johnny  Enters  School 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  teacher 
can  tell  by  the  way  a  little  child  enters 
the  schoolroom  on  his  first  day,  what 
his  pattern  of  life  is. 

Johnny  danced  in,  brown  eyes 
shining,  dark  hair  hanging  in  ringlets 
wet  with  perspiration.  He  was  erup¬ 
ting  mis-directed  energy.  His  move¬ 
ments  were  too  eager,  too  jerky.  He 
darted  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another,  pulling  out  first  clay,  then 
blocks,  scattering  them  around  in  con¬ 
fusion.  When  gently  led  to  painting 
materials,  he  became  absorbed,  but 
used  dark  colors  in  angry  masses, 
though  with  true  artistic  feeling  for 
filling  spaces  and  expressing  emotions. 

When  music  period  came,  he  lis¬ 
tened  intently  to  the  beautiful  lulla¬ 
bies  played  with  the  touch  of  an  artist, 
by  the  music  teacher.  But  when  a 
lively  piece  was  played  his  interpre¬ 
tation  was  almost  barbaric.  He 


grinned,  jumped  to  his  feet,  extended 
his  hands,  syncopated  the  rhythm  and 
truly  lost  himself  in  a  musical  de- 
bauche. 

Later  when  the  group  were  enjoying 
free  outdoor  play,  witb  high  tension, 
he  screamed,  “I’m  the  Father.  You 
are  the  Mother  (picking  out  a  meek 
little  girl),  you  can  be  the  children 
(indicating  the  others).  Remember 
you  all  have  to  do  what  I  say !” 

When  a  sturdy  boy  interposed,  “But 
I  don’t  want  to  be  the  baby.  I’m  going 
to  be  the  Father,”  a  chair  swiftly 
thrown  by  Johnny  just  missed  the 
speaker. 

Here  was  a  highly  organized,  highly 
sensitive,  musically  and  artistically 
gifted  child  on  the  way  to  growing  up 
to  meet  life  as  a  failure,  if  not  indeed 
as  a  case  for  an  institution. 

What  should  the  procedure  be? 

1.  Dominate  him. 

2.  Lead  him  by  guidance  to  a 
better  way  of  life. 

If  1  were  chosen,  the  methods  are 
known  to  all  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  grade  schools. 

If  2  were  chosen,  should  the 
teacher  do  it  alone,  or  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  parents. 

The  second  procedure  was  followed. 

Visit  to  Home  of  Pupil 
(Report  by  Teacher) 

Early  in  the  school  year  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  Johnny  was  suffering 
deeply  from  a  feeling  of  in^urity 
and  lack  of  affection.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  Z.  seemed  pleased  when  I 
suggested  that  I  come  to  her  home  to 
talk  with  her. 

When  I  was  ushered  into  the  living 
room,  I  realize  that  here  there  was  a 
background  of  wealth  and  culture.  The 
books,  well-chosen  rugs,  pictures,  fur- 
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niture  all  bespoke  a  feeling  for  the 
best  in  music,  literature  and  art.  Even 
the  grounds  were  unusually  interest¬ 
ing,  a  lovely,  lazy  pond  was  seen  from 
the  dining  room  window ;  also  gardens 
which  expressed  personality. 

Johnny  was  brought  in.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight  at  seeing  me,  by 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  pressing 
close  to  me.  He  was  reluctant  to  leave 
me. 

During  the  course  of  conversation 
(10:45-11:15)  the  cook  came  in  to 
ask  what  to  order  for  dinner.  Mrs. 
A.  Z.  rather  thought  things  over  aloud 
before  giving  her  orders.  Later  she 
told  me  she  had  been  a  Kindergarten 
teacher  ten  years,  that  her  supervisor 
had  told  her  she  hoped  she  would  not 
take  it  up  as  a  life  work  because  she 
was  too  nervous  and  drove  the  children 
too  much.  She  said  Johnny  was 
adopted,  that  although  he  was  unaware 
of  this  fact,  she  felt  sure  he  knew  she 
was  disappointed.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  selected  him  at  nine  months  of 
age,  because  the  doctor  said  he  was 
unusually  robust  and  physically  active 
for  a  child  of  his  age.  She  had  hoped 
he  would  be  athletic;  he  is  musical, 
sensitive,  artistic.  Since  early  Sep¬ 
tember  (call  made  October  15)  he  had 
had  three  governesses.  The  one  who 
came  with  them  to  the  country  (they 
had  only  recently  taken  over  this  es¬ 
tate)  Johnny  loved;  he  had  behaved 
much  better  when  she  was  with  them. 
Mrs.  A.  Z.  so  resented  this  young 
woman’s  decision  to  leave,  that  she 
would  not  give  her  a  reference.  She 
said  that  Mr.  A.  Z.  loved  the  children, 
their  own  daughter  11  years,  Johnny 
5,  and  that  he  played  with  them  in  the 
living  room  on  the  floor  building  with 
large  blocks  every  evening.  They 
often  had  Victrola  Concerts  which 


Johnny  loved.  The  mother  told  me 
she  spent  her  leisure  time  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  She  also  told  me  that  Johnny’s 
playmates  were  his  sister,  11  years,  a 
neighbor’s  boy  of  6^  years,  whom  I 
know  to  be  very  bright  but  very  ag¬ 
gressive.  They  dominated  Johnny 
mercilessly,  she  admitted.  I  was  taken 
upstairs  to  watch  Johnny  play  with 
his  blocks  which  had  been  brought  to 
a  small  room  from  the  nursery.  His 
movements  were  darting,  uncertain, 
not  purposeful.  The  mother,  after  ap¬ 
parent  indecision  (voluble,  audible) 
directed  the  nurse  to  leave  the  blocks 
here  for  the  day. 

When  I  left,  the  mother  expressed 
a  hope  that  this  governess  would  prove 
understanding  and  helpful ;  a  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  having  put  Johnny 
(5  yr.)  in  Kindergarten  instead  of 
first  grade  although  she  had  apparent¬ 
ly  heartily  approved  my  outline  and 
methods  for  the  year  when  I  had  gone 
over  them  with  her  earlier. 

Thinking  this  home  situation  over 
I  came  to  these  conclusions.  I  would 
like  to  meet  the  father.  I  would  like 
to  know  for  how  much  of  the  cultural 
background  of  the  home  he  is  respon¬ 
sible;  what  his  real  feeling  toward 
their  adopted  son  is.  The  mother  ad¬ 
mits  that  although  the  father  is  af¬ 
fectionate  and  warm-hearted  she  is 
cool  and  undemonstrative.  My  -  own 
deductions  are  that  she  is  confused, 
ill  at  ease.  Her  indifference  to  her 
personal  appearance,  lack  of  ability  to 
plan  and  to  make  decisions  ahead,  her 
apparently  unconscious  neglect  of 
little  courtesies  made  me  feel  that  she 
herself  was  not  wholly  at  home  in  her 
surroundings,  that  she  was  somewhat 
baffled,  having  even  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security.  I  felt  that  while  she  may 
wish  to  be  fair  to  Johnny,  she  does 
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not  wish  it  deeply  enough.  She  has  Johnny* s  Progrest  Through  the 

no  real  affection  for  him,  that  is  all  Grades 

for  her  own  daughter.  The  fact  that  J<^nny  went  through  the  grad 

Johnny  had  had  three  governesses  in  fortunately  the  love  and  affecti 
six  weeks,  that  he  had  lost  the  one  necessary  to  him  were  expressed 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  combined  understanding  teachers.  A  gifted 
with  his  sense  of  not  being  wanted,  teacher  gave  him  opportunities  to 
seemed  cause  enough  to  explain  his  be-  creative  ability.  An  und 

havior  difficnltiea.  While  on  the  ani-  ““*‘0  ‘“'*>er  often  alloa 

face,  hia  home  aurroundinga  give  him  J®.*?  the  ehildren’a  band,  wh 

,.,j  ij  j  .  .  he  did  With  confidence  and  poise.  O 

everything  a  child  could  desire,  actu-  ^  ,  .,1.1  -j 

„  ,  .  ,  .  ,  -rr.  a.  ,  a  ditions  st  home,  though  never  id< 

ally  they  Rive  him  little.  Hia  father’a  i„p„„ed  enough  ao  much  that,  oc 

intereat  in  him  doea  not  make  np  for  bined  with  the  favorable  achool  ai 

his  mother  s  lack  of  affection,  his  ation,  at  twelve  he  emerged  ready 

sister’s  superiority  in  age  and  influ-  take  his  place  amongst  his  mates  ii 

ence,  or  for  his  general  feeling  of  in-  well-known  boys’  boarding  school  a 

security  and  instability.  more  nearly  normal,  well-adjus 

Interesting  enough,  just  as  I  fin- 

ished  this  report  Mrs.  A.  Z.  called  by  To  sum  up  — 

phone  and  chatted  quite  freely  con-  To  create  desirable  social  attitui 

ceming  Johnny’s  progress.  She  said  in  little  children  growing  up  in  a  f 

that  she  had  tried  hard  to  pay  more  changing  world,  we  need  good  schc 

attention  to  him,  after  talking  with  in  which  the  stage  is  set  for  free 

me,'  but  that  since  she  had  been  ill  velopment  of  the  individual  in  his  1 

most  of  the  time,  her  efforts  had  been  *<>  opportuo'* 

confined  to  teaching  him  to  read,  and  meaningful  contacta  with  . 

j  ,  uoLi-jj-  J  world  outside  the  school  and  hoi 
do  number  work.  She  had  discovered  .  ,  .  ..•  w  .  .. 

a  11  T  MT  X  •  J-  with  opportunities  for  spirit 

he  was  really  brilliant.  Their  dis-  l  /• 

...  , ,  ...  ,  ,  growth;  guided  by  teachers  of  visi 

ciphne  problem  with  him  at  home  had  understanding  who  know  how 

entirely  disappeared  even  before  Miss  ppomote  good  relations  between  1 
M.  (the  last  governess)  had  returned,  school  and  home,  even  to  change  1 
She  said  this  last  governess  is  the  one  parents’  ways  of  thinking  when  ne 
whom  Johnny  so  loved,  who  had  left  ful.  A  big  job,  a  stimulating  job,  a 
in  the  Fall.  a  worth-while  one! 
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for  Family  Living? 
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ducators  have  much  to  acoom- 
plish  before  the  schools  be¬ 
come  socially  efficient — effi¬ 
cient  in  giving  to  young  America  the 
point  of  view,  the  hnowledge,  and  the 
training  that  they  must  have  in  order 
to  be  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  human  relations/* 
Thus  does  a  recent  textbook  on  social 
problems  analyze  a  weakness  of  our 
modem  educational  program.  The 
author  continues,  “Our  schools— most 
of  them— have  become  efficient  in 
teaching  people  to  be  readers,  listeners, 
and  onlookers;  but  there  are  lacking 
those  essential  guiding  principles  by 
which  this  efficiency  may  improve  hu¬ 
man  relations.  It  is  a  sort  of  aimless 
efficiency.  Aimless  reading  has  made 
a  market  for  tons  of  printed  trash  that 
flares  from  every  newsstand  and  feeds 
the  imagination  on  the  products  of 
sordid  minds  and  morbid  discontent. 
Aimless  listening  has  made  us  easy 
prey  to  the  rumor-monger,  the  propa¬ 
gandist,  the  sensationalist. .  .AtmZeas 
onlooking  does  not  discern  the  false 
from  the  true,  the  sham  from  the  meri¬ 
torious,  the  worthless  from  the  able.”^ 
Any  realistic  view  of  the  world  sit¬ 
uation  compels  us  to  admit  the  validity 
of  this  criticism.  Measuring  the  break¬ 
down  in  human  relations  by  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  war,  crime,  divorce  and  mental 
instability,  we  are  confronted  by 


ample  evidence  that  education  has 
failed  to  accomplish  what  Horace 
Mann  confidently  anticipated.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  direct  its  energies  to  help¬ 
ing  young  people  set  up  goals  worth 
striving  for  and  must  provide,  as  Dr. 
Gillin  says,  those  essential  guiding 
principles  by  which  to  improve  hu¬ 
man  relations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
consider  the  responsibility  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  one  particular  area  of  human 
relationships — the  family. 

Sociologists  have  predicted  that  in 
these  years  following  World  War  II 
the  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States 
may  be  expected  to  rise  to  one  for 
every  two  marriages.  With  juvenile 
delinquency  already  at  an  all-time 
high  owing  in  large  part  to  the  break¬ 
down  in  family  controls  and  with  the 
rate  of  venereal  disease  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  parenthood  mounting  alarmingly 
among  the  fourteen  and  fifteen-year- 
olds,,  the  prospect  is  grave  indeed.  To 
those  who  believe  that  the  institutions 
of  marriage  and  the  family  are  on 
their  way  toward  extinction,  this  sit¬ 
uation  must  appear  to  be  a  step  in  the 
inevitable  progress  of  Society  toward 
another  culture.  To  those  who  believe 
that  the  family  must  continue  to  be 
the  basic  unit  of  any  sound  society — 
certainly  of  any  democratic  society — 
the  situation  is  a  challenge  to  action. 
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•  It  is  a  challenge,  surely,  to  educa¬ 
tors.  Calling  upon  the  public  school 
to  save  the  ancient  inatitution  of  the 
family  may  seem  like  calling  upon  an 
infant  to  rescue  his  grandfather.  That 
such  salvation  rests  solely  upon  the 
school,  few  if  any  sociolc^sts  would 
admit;  but  there  are  sound  reasons 
why  the  public  educational  system 
should  be  expected  to  assume  a  share 
in  strengthening  marriage  and  family 
life.  In  the  first  place  the  school  has 
an  objective  approach.  In  any  area  of 
human  relations  it  is  necessary  to  face 
the  issues  dispassionately  if  adjust¬ 
ment  is  to  be  reached.  A  scientific, 
unemotional  consideration  of  the 
sources  and  solution  of  conflict  is  no 
less  imperative  in  family  relations 
than  in  international  relations.  The 
classroom  is  a  logical  place  for  such 
objective  consideration.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  education  speaks  with 
authority.  Bit  by  bit  the  school  has 
taken  over  educational  functions  once 
performed  in  the  home.  Whether  it 
has  assumed  too  much  responsibility 
we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  here. 
The  fact  is  that  today  the  school  is  the 
most  influential  agent  in  America  for 
molding  ideas,  opinions  and  values. 
Finally,  the  school  has  a  more  nearly 
universal  approach  than  any  other 
agency  or  institution.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  children  of  the  country  pass 
through  the  public  schools.  Many 
homes  would  be  immediately  touched 
by  a  program  of  family  life  education, 
but  even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  tomorrow’s  entire  generation  of 
family  builders  is  now  being  trained 
in  our  educational  institutions.  Here 
then  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  and 
an  inescapable  responsibility. 

Education  of  this  nature  would  not 
be  a  startling  departure,  nor  wholly 


unprecedented.  Recent  progress  has 
been  consistently  toward  the  func¬ 
tional  approach  in  teaching.  History, 
once  the  study  of  a  dead  past,  has  be¬ 
come  “social  studies.”  Its  major  aim 
is  to  understand  our  modern  world.  A 
conception  of  static  “periods”  of  his¬ 
tory  is  giving  way  to  the  idea  of 
trends,  of  change  and  progress  down 
to  our  present  day  and  into  the  future. 
The  student  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  problems  of  his  community  which* 
he  must  be  prepared  to  help  solve.  Vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is  the  school’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  the  individual  prepare 
for  his  work  adjustment  through  wise 
choice  of  vocation  and  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  for  it.  Education  has  already 
recognized,  then,  that  preparing  young 
people  to  make  personal  adjustments 
is  one  of  its  responsibilities.  So  far  it 
has  applied  its  efforts  largely  in  the 
fields  of  citizenship  and  employment. 
The  important  next  step  is  to  apply 
these  same  methods  in  training  young 
people  for  family  living.  Very  few 
schools  have  yet  scratched  the  surface 
in  this  area.  None  has  realized  its 
potentialities. 

Courses  in  homemaking  may  come 
to  mind  at  this  point.  But  are  these 
really  educating  for  family  life?  In 
the  average  school  the  emphasis  of  the 
home  economics  department  is  on 
cooking  and  sewing,  perhaps  child  care 
and  nutrition,  or  even  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  and  interior  decorating.  Such 
training  in  providing  for  the  creature 
comforts  would  probably  be  adequate 
for  a  wife  in  the  Orient.  It  might  even 
have  been  enough  in  our  colonial  so¬ 
ciety.  But  modem  family  life  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  demands  a  new  kind  of 
training.  Certainly  learning  the  do¬ 
mestic  arts  is  useful,  but  whether  it  is 
vital  may  be  questioned.  Most  mar- 
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y'riage  and  family  unhappiness  is  not 
'  due  to  inefficiency  in  the  domestic 
skills  nor  even  to  an  absence  of  the 
comforts  of  living.  Most  marriage 
failures  are  basically  failures  in  emo- 
tional  and  personality  adjustment. 
Such  a  failure  may  derive  from  the 
inability  of  one  j)er8onality  to  meet 
the  demands  of  family  life  or  it  may 
result  from  friction  of  essentially  in- 
ccunpatible  personalities  who  should 
never  have  attempted  marriage  with 
each  other  in  the  first  place.  So  many 
personalities  have  “jes’  growed”  hap¬ 
hazardly  as  Topsy  did,  with  neither 
an  understanding  of  the  process  nor 
any  intelligent  guidance.  Emotional 
maturity,  the  major  personality  qual¬ 
ification  for  personal  adjustment  in 
any  area,  may  be  thrust  upon  some 
by  chance  of  circumstance  but  many 
will  never  achieve  it  unless  they  know 
how  to  develop  it  by  conscious  effort 
and  direction.  Education  for  marriage 
choice,  which  includes  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  personality  problems  and 
the  significance  of  differences  in  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds,  should  prevent 
many  unwise  marriages  which  would 
be  almost  inevitably  doomed  to  failure. 
This  may  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  homemaking  instructor  but  unless 
such  training  is  included  somewhere 
in  the  curriculum,  the  traditional 
homemaking  courses  take  up  time  with 
extras  before  the  fundamentals  have 
been  mastered. 

A  further  weakness  of  the  home 
economics  program  is  its  failure  in  the 
average  school  to  include  boys  in  its 
trainir  ^  Aa  long  as  the  emphasis  is 
merely  on  housekeeping  skills  this  is 
not  a  serious  omission,  but  failure  to 
train  young  men  in  a  broader  way  for 
marriage  adjustment  and  domestic  re¬ 


sponsibility  may  very  well  be  a  major* 
cause  of  family  disintegration  today. 

One  suspects  that  failure  to  include 
instruction  vital  to  marriage  and  fam¬ 
ily  adjustment  either  in  home  econom¬ 
ics  or  other  departments  is  due  to  a 
fear  of  becoming  involved  in  embar¬ 
rassing  discussions  of  physical  sex. 
Human  reproductive  anatomy,  preg¬ 
nancy  and  childbirth,  gex  behavior  and 
sex  problems,  the  venereal  diseases,  the 
relation  of  emotion  to  physical  sex — 
all  of  these  spectres  have  frightened 
us  into  giving  a  wide  berth  to  the 
whole  subject.  Teachers  are  afraid 
that  the  pupil  reaction  will  be  un¬ 
wholesome.  They,  and  their  principals 
even  more  so,  are  concerned  about  par¬ 
ents’  attitudes.  Interestingly  enou^, 
wherever  a  program  of  sex  education 
has  been  undertaken  both  of  these 
fears  have  been  found  to  be  un¬ 
grounded.  Pupils  can  usually  treat 
this  subject  as  objectively  as  the  teach¬ 
er  and  are  most  grateful  for  instruc¬ 
tion  received.  Parenta,  too,  are  cooper¬ 
ative  when  the  school  undertakes  this 
task.  Two  widely  separated  experi¬ 
ments  are  typical  of  the  experience 
common  to  those  engaged  in  such  in¬ 
struction. 

For  some  years  a  program  of  sex 
education  in  British  schools  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  government.  Ob¬ 
servers  report  the  “overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval”  of  the  parents.*  Dr.  Edward 
F.  Griffith,  an  English  physician  who 
heli)ed  to  develop  the  program,  affirms 
that  parents  and  pupils  alike  are  eager 
to  have  sex  education  included  in  the 
curriculum.  The  real  obstacles  to  the 
program  are  presented  by  the  teacher* 
who  either  hold  the  traditional  view 
that  such  instruction  has  no  place  in 
school  or,  if  awake  to  the  need,  find 


‘‘S«x  Education  and  Outdance, ’*  Nature.  Nov.  20.  1943.  London,  Enc. 
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themselves  totally  unprepared  to  give  by  many  persona.  Extensive  reading 
such  instruction.*  of  scientific  literature  provides  a  ve¬ 

in  1944  an  educational  pre^am  in  cabulary  and  an  objective  approach, 
venereal  diseases  was  carried  out  in  imparting  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  to  ' 
many  of  the  schools  in  the  Territory  the  subject — all  of  which  <Mie  lacks 
of  Hawaii.  The  teachers  were  “frankly  if  he  has  grown  up  in  an  environment 
dubious  and  hesitant”  when  the  plan  where  discussion  of  sex  was  rel^ated 
was  presented.  After  a  period  of  read-  to  the  alley.  Following  a  self-directed 
ing  and  discussion,  “ideas  began  to  reading  course,  discussion  with  like- 
crystallize  and  each  teacher  decided  minded  persons  helps  to  give  release 
how  she  could  best  handle  the  topic.”  in  voicing  words  and  facts  which  may 
The  project  was  definitely  a  success  at  first  be  difficult.  Finally,  the  teach- 
and  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic,  er  must  introduce  instruction  cautious- 
Some  of  their  conunents  on  student  re-  ly.  To  b^n  with  grim  determination 
actions  are  encouraging.  “In  many  is  merely  to  advertise  one’s  own  mis- 
oases  the  boys  who  were  the  most  givings  to  his  students  and  to  invite 
troublesome  in  their  general  daily  the  very  responses  he  has  feared.  By 
class  attitude  proved  to  be  the  most  feeling  his  way,  sensing  the  reaction 
interested  in  the  subject.  Out  of  112  of  the  students,  the  instructor  will 
students  there  wasn’t  one  who  leered,  gain  confidence  as  he  goes  along, 
snickered,  or  expressed  any  emotion  It  ig  understandable  that  principals 
other  than  a  serious  interest  and  a  de-  should  object  to  a  series  of  lectures  on 
sire  to  learn.”  “They  were  thought-  the  venereal  diseases  unrelated  to  the 
ful,  unembarrassed  and  sincere.”  rest  of  the  school  program  or  that 
“There  is  an  increased  interest  in  and  teachers  should  be  appalled  at  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  about  gen-  thought  of  an  entire  course  on  sex  ed- 
eral  community  affairs.”^  ducation  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which 

Perhaps  teachers  are  most  afraid  of  that  term  is  usually  interpreted.  To 
themselves — afraid  of  their  reactions,  incorporate  the  material  into  r^ular 
of  becoming  involved  beyond  their  courses,  however,  is  to  give  it  less 
depth,  of  displaying  their  own  lack  prominence,  very  often,  than  to  omit 
of  knowledge.  Obviously  most  of  us  it.  For  instance,  a  junior  high  school 
need  more  preparation.  Few  teacher  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  makes  use 
training  institutions  include  courses  of  a  sexless  mannikin  to  teach  the  sys- 
of  this  nature  in  their  curricula.  There  terns  of  the  human  body.  Every  term 
is  now  adequate  source  material,  how-  the  inevitable  question  arises,  “Is  that 
ever,  to  acquaint  the  interested  teacher  g  man  or  a  woman  ?”  To  the  teacher’s 
with  all  the  facts  he  could  possibly  reply  that  it  is  neither,  she  gets  a  va-' 
need.  Books  dealing  with  teaching  riety  of  questions  and  a  tremendous 
methods  and  administrative  details  amount  of  interest.  The  total  effect  is 
are  also  available.  largely  unwholesome.  Thus,  by  ex- 

The  teacher’s  personal  attitudes  may  eluding  the  reproductive  system,  an 
need  re-education.  This  is  not  an  im-  altogether  disproportionate  importance 
possibility.  It  has  been  accomplished  is  given  to  sex. 

>.  B.  F.  Qrifnth,  "The  Roed  to  Maturity."  London,  Victor  Oallancs  Ltd.,  1M4.  Quoted  by 
Paul  Popenoe  in  Family  Life  Education  Bulletin,  Oct.  1946. 

4.  "An  Anawer  to  a  Challense,"  June  Johnaon,  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  Dec.  1944. 
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Some  schools  have  instituted  spe¬ 
cific  courses  in  preparation  for  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  late  high  school  years. 
Such  a  course  includes  many  materials 
which  might  have  been  effectively  in¬ 
tegrated  into  courses  throughout  the 
curriculum.  When  such  material  has 
been  omitted  the  single  course  is  a 
quick  and  efficient  way  of  giving 
needed  knowledge  and  direction  to  the 
young  person.  Eventually  the  whole 
teaching  staff  of  any  school  should  be 
organized  to  teach  good  family  living 
even  as  many  are  now  organized  to 
teach  citizenship. 

Suggestions  for  immediate  steps  to 
be  taken  include  such  departments  as 
biology,  physical  education  and  health, 
home  economics  and  social  studies. 

It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  high 
school  textbooks  on  physiology  or 
health  rarely  include  the  reproductive 
system  with  other  systems  of  the  body, 
the  sex  glands  in  the  endocrine  sys¬ 
tem,  the  venereal  diseases  with  other 
contagious  diseases,  or  the  importance 
of  healthful  attitudes  and  habits  in 
the  field  of  sex  functioning.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  with  some  texts  in 
paper-bound  supplements.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  schools,  it  seems,  do  not  yet  in¬ 
clude  these  essential  matters  in  their 
biologv'  or  health  instruction.  Publish¬ 
ing  companies  have  too  little  demand 
for  complete,  balanced  texts  to  justify 
their  publication.  So  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  do  a  thorough  piece  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  human  health  and  physiology 
must  rely  for  a  text  on  svb  rosa  ma¬ 
terial,  something  considered  unfit  to 
be  published  in  a  regular  textbook  and 
meriting  only  a  cheap,  paper  binding. 

Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  biol¬ 
ogy  instructors  stop  this  farce  and  de¬ 
velop  honest  courses  which  turn  out 
young  people  with  an  adequate  knowl¬ 


edge  of  sex  functioning,  its  emotional 
and  social  significance  and  its  control. 
This  is  an  era  which  grants  extensive 
freedom  to  the  youthful  individual. 
Until  these  young  people  are  given 
some  guiding  principles  for  conduct — 
principles  based  on  knowledge  and  not 
merely  on  fear  and  ignorance  —  we 
court  inevitable  delinquency,  divorce 
and  neuroticism. 

Classes  in  physical  education  are 
normal,  natural  places  for  teaching  all 
aspects  of  physical  development,  in¬ 
cluding  sex  maturing  and  the  relation 
of  sexual  functions  and  sex  problems 
to  physical  exercise.  The  natural  seg¬ 
regation  of  the  sexes  provides  a  some¬ 
what  freer  atmosphere  for  discussion 
of  certain  subjects  than  is  possible  in 
mixed  classes.  The  informal  contacts, 
furthermore,  which  physical  education 
teachers  have  with  their  students  in¬ 
vite  counseling  on  personal  problems. 

When  a  school  offers  social  dancing 
as  a  part  of  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  a  strat^ic  setting  is  provided  for 
helping  the  young  person  in  his  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  adjustment  to  the 
opposite  sex.  Such  guidance  in  acquir¬ 
ing  poise  and  social  grace  is  certainly 
as  important  a  function  of  the  school 
as  the  cultivation  of  a  speaking  or 
singing  voice  or  the  improvement  of 
table  manners  or  penmanship  or  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  And  we  would  add, 
parenthetically,  that  whatever  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  school  recreation  program, 
its  possibilities  for  direct  guidance  in 
social  adjustment  ought  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the 
home  economics  teacher  needs  to  shift 
her  emphasis  from  the  mechanics  of 
housekeeping  to  the  emotional  founda¬ 
tions  for  family  living.  Young  people 
need  guidance  in  two  areas:  their  re- 
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lation  to  their  parental  families  and 
their  dating  relationships. 

Classroom  discussion  can  help  a 
student  realize  what  his  home  has 
given  him  —  the  disadvantages  that 
may  have  derived  from  certain  fam¬ 
ily  situations  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages.  It  can  also  help  him  to  under¬ 
stand  his  parents — the  attitudes  and 
natural  conservatism  of  an  older  gen¬ 
eration  and  the  problems  of  many 
kinds  which  confront  parents  in  rear¬ 
ing  children  in  this  modem  age.  In 
the  early  years  of  adolescence  particu¬ 
larly,  the  school  may  serve  as  a  stabil¬ 
izing  influence  while  the  child  passes 
through  the  emotional  stress  of  matur¬ 
ing — a  process  popularly  referred  to 
as  “untying  the  apron  strings.” 

Young  people  also  need  balanced 
and  unemotional  instruction  regarding 
their  friendships  with  the  opposite  sex. 
The  importance  of  personality  factors 
in  making  friends  needs  to  be  stressed. 
Specific  help  in  developing  the  inner 
qualities  of  personality  is  certainly 
more  essential  than  guidance  in  such 
external  matters  as  dress  or  personal 
grooming. 

Surely  any  realistic  approach  to 
homemaking  must  attempt,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  deal  with  the  steps  by  which 
a  young  person  achieves  a  home.  Dat¬ 
ing  techniques  and  problems,  factors 
involved  in  the  wise  selection  of  a 
mate,  adjustments  to  be  faced  in  mar¬ 
riage — these  are  Intimate  subjects 
for  courses  in  homemaking.  The  young 
person  who  is  made  aware  in  this  way 
of  the  importance  of  emotional  and 
physical  fitness  for  marriage  and  par¬ 
enthood  has  a  guiding  principle  for 
conduct  during  the  pre-marriage  years 
which  is  more  effective  than  any  ex¬ 
ternal  restriction  that  could  be  devised. 

Let  us  turn  finally  to  social  studies. 


A  survey  of  textbooks  in  this  field  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  individual’s  relaticm- 
ship  to  the  community.  The  family 
may  be  dealt  with  briefly,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  its  civic  responsibilities. 
For  the  moment  let  us  accept  this 
“community”  approach.  Part  of  such 
a  course  would  be  a  study  of  com¬ 
munity  problems.  Surely  any  vital  sur¬ 
vey  of  such  problems  would  include 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  venereal  dis¬ 
eases,  illegitimacy,  prostitution,  div¬ 
orce,  etc.  These  inevitably  involve  an 
analysis  of  the  inter-relation  of  the 
family  and  community.  They  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  some  sex  instruction  and  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  sex  atti¬ 
tudes  and  practices  to  family  stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  to  such  community  fac¬ 
tors  as  housing  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties.  It  would  be  pertinent  to  include, 
too,  a  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  conventions  and  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  develop.  Young  people  should 
realize  that  family  and  community  co¬ 
operate  in  giving  to  individuals  their 
social  attitudes,  their  standards  and 
ideals  and  all  of  that  equipment  for 
living  which  sociologists  include  in  the 
term  “culture.”  The  young  person 
must  be  made  aware,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  transmission  of  a  social  heredity 
no  less  real  or  important  than  physical 
heredity.  On  this  basis  values  can  be 
established  which  provide  a  basis  for 
wholesome  personal  and  social  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Is  it  not  desirable,  however,  that  so¬ 
cial  studies  go  beyond  this  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  teaching  of  the  family  itself  as 
the  basic  social  unit  ?  The  breakdown 
of  the  family  is  everywhere  associated 
with  the  totalitarian  philosophy.  Shift¬ 
ing  of  youthful  loyalties  from  the 
family  to  the  state  and  shifting  of  par- 
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ental  controls  are  well-known  features 
of  the  totalitarian  strategy.  Is  this  the 
direction  in  which  our  present  empha¬ 
sis  in  social  studies  points  ? 

A  democracy  requires  of  its  indi¬ 
viduals  a  sense  of  emotional  security 
that  is  best  developed  in  a  happy  fam¬ 
ily  environment  and  is  perhaps  devel¬ 
oped  nowhere  else.  The  value  of  hu¬ 
man  personality  is  a  cardinal  pillar 
of  democracy.  It  is  taught  nowhere 
so  effectively  as  in  a  democratic  fam¬ 
ily  relationship.  Democracy  depends 
on  individuals  who  can  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  who  can  discern  the  good 
from  the  bad  and  who  can  make  their 
own  decisions  according  to  a  con¬ 
sistent  standard.  These  lessons  are  best 
learned  in  the  small,  intimate  family 
group  where  the  harshness  of  learning 
is  tempered  by  affection.  For  such 
reasons  it  is  imperative  that  we  re¬ 
evaluate  the  emphasis  now  so  widely 
current  in  our  teaching. 

With  the  instructor  in  social  studies 
more  than  with  other  teachers  lies  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  student  a 
burning  sense  of  social  purpose  and  a 


feeling  that  he  can  be  of  service  in 
creating  a  better  world  through  better 
family  and  community  relationships.  ^ 
Certainly  with  goals  to  strive  for 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  a  life 
program,  the  young  person  will  have 
belief  in  a  future  for  which  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  sacrifice  immediate  personal 
satisfaction.® 

“The  home,”  wrote  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  many  years  ago,  “is  strategic.  It 
makes  the  town;  the  town  makes  the 
city ;  the  city  makes  the  country.  He 
who  makes  the  home  makes  the  world. 
After  all,  though  men  and  women 
make  homes,  it  is  home  which  makes 
men  and  women.  Whether  oiir  national 
life  is  great  or  mean,  whether  our  so¬ 
cial  virtues  are  mature  or  stunted, 
whether  our  sons  and  daughters  are 
moral  or  vicious  ...  all  depends  upon 
the  home.”® 

If  this  is  true,  as  we  believe  it  is, 
the  planning  and  promotion  of  ade¬ 
quate  teaching  for  socially  efficient 
family  relaiions  ought  to  be  the  con¬ 
cern  of  every  thoughtful  and  consci¬ 
entious  educator. 


6.  A  series  of  mimeographed  pamphlets  entitled  “Suggestions  for  Correlating  Social  Hygiene 
Education  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum”  by  Lester  A.  Kirkendall.  may  be 
secured  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  EducaUon. 

6.  Quoted  in  H.  M.  Jordan,  You  and  Marriage.  New  York,  John  Wiley  Sons,  1942. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  New  England  School  Library  Association  will  hold  its  annual  spring 
meeting  on  May  18,  1946  at  the  Edith  C.  Baker  School,  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Since  the  Baker  School  has  one  of  our  few  elementary  school  libraries  it  is 
hoped  that  administrators  and  any  other  interested  persons  will  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  see  this  very  attractive  library. 


Schools  and  the  Atom 


By  JOHN  H.  STARIE 
Headmaster,  Belmont  High  School 
Belmont,  N.  H. 


The  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb 
over  Hiroshima  did  more  than 
raze  a  city  and  end  a  war.  It 
rang  down  the  curtain  on  one  epoch  of 
world  history  and  set  the  stage  for  a 
new  one.  With  this  background  of  cul¬ 
tural  revolution,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  that  the  drisis 
that  affects  the  modem  world  must 
also  affect  educational  thinking,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  the  social 
studies. 

The  present  world  civilization, 
based  primarily  on  Anglo-American 
imperialism,  has  been  essentially 
steam-powered.  This  has  led  to  a  geo¬ 
graphic  placement  of  the  world  cen¬ 
ters  unadapted  to  the  need  of  the  aiiv 
age  and  to  concepts  of  national  and 
industrial  independence  based  on  the 
individual  possession  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  develop  a  steam  civili¬ 
zation. 

In  the  last  two  centuries  two  serious 
conflicts  have  marked  this  develop¬ 
ment.  One  has  been  between  private 
and  social  control  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  on  which  our  civilization  rests. 
Out  of  this  has  come  the  long  struggle 
between  the  private  ownership  of  the 
19th  century  and  one  or  more  levels  of 
socialized  ownership  and  control. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  2(yth  cen¬ 
tury  the  trend  has  been  more  clearly 
toward  the  latter,  but  the  stress  of  a 
war  economy  seems  to  create  a  greater 
conflict  today. 


The  second  conflict  of  the  steam  civ¬ 
ilization  was  the  struggle  between  na¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  industrial  re¬ 
sources  and  markets.  This  led  to  a 
century  and  a  half  of  economic  war¬ 
fare  with  the  result  that  the  United 
States  stands  today  in  a  dominant  in¬ 
dustrial  position  in  one  hemisphere 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  other. 
Now  at  the  close  of  a  devastating  war 
symptoms  of  unfriendliness  and  sus¬ 
picion  appear  in  the  relations  of  these 
two  powers. 

So  today  these  basic  conflicts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  world  organization  re¬ 
main  unresolved  while  the  atomic 
bomb  explodes  upon  the  world.  The 
fate  of  man  at  the  present  moment 
seems  to  hinge  on  the  race  between 
their  resolution  and  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  our  world  civilization  if 
atomic  power  goes  uncontrolled. 

No  student  of  history  can  be  un¬ 
aware  of  the  part  that  power  has 
played  in  shaping  our  world.)  As  a 
teacher  of  history  the  writer  has 
always  been  impressed  by  the  long 
span  of  time  in  which  the  forms  of 
power  remained  unchanged.  Edwin 
D.  Pahlow  sums  them  up  as  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  wind,  water,  hoof,  and  muscle.' 
The  lack  of  anything  greater  than 
these  set  a  limit  to  man’s  achievement 
for  50,000  years.  Since  they  were  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  production  of  suffi¬ 
cient  material  goods,  civilization  was 
always  in  danger  of  running  ahead  of 
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its  potential  production,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  human  slavery  and  warfare 
then  had  a  rational  basis  for  existence. 

Within  two  centuries  the  western 
world  harnessed  the  powers  of  steam, 
petroleum,  and  electricity.  In  that 
space  of  time,  so  short  in  comparison 
as  to  be  only  the  tick  of  the  clock  of 
man’s  existence,  the  world  has  moved 
to  a  new  level  of  production,  whereby 
we  now  face  the  possibility,  as  Kirtley 
Mather  has  shown  in  his  recent  book, 
of  there  being  sufficient  developed  re¬ 
sources  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
its  needs.* 

Had  there  been  no  development  of 
atomic  power  at  the  present  time,  these 
two  conflicts  would  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened  sufficiently  by  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  recent  war  to  lay  the 
question  of  industrial  and  interna¬ 
tional  organization  squarely  in  the  lap 
of  today’s  civilization.  This  need  has 
been  recognized  in  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  however  has  shortened  the  time 
that  man  has  at  his  disposal  in  which 
to  obtain  a  resolution  of  them. 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  those 
who  see  in  the  atomic  bomb  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  tomorrow’s  Queen  Mary  will 
bounce  over  the  Atlantic  on  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  uranium  or  that  tomorrow’s 
automobile  will  have  its  atomic  motive 
power  built  into  the  engine.  The  most 
advanced  claimants  for  the  power  of 
atomic  fission  have  admitted  that  time 
must  elapse  before  the  atom  will  drive 
the  world.  Questions  of  cost  and  of 
technique  may  hold  back  its  applica¬ 
tion  for  another  generation. 

We  are  probably  as  far  from  a  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  atomic  power  to¬ 
day  as  James  Watt’s  first  steam  en¬ 


gine  was  from  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited  or  as  Faraday’s  first  experi¬ 
ments  were  from  the  generators  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  industrial  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  power  may  be  as  far 
from  us  today  and  as  little  understood 
as  the  factories  at  Willow  Run  were 
from  the  English  peasant  weaver  of 
1750. 

Nebulous  as  this  power  may  be  at 
the  present  time,  however,  there  is  be¬ 
hind  it  a  concentration  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  industrial  strength  of 
which  James  Watt  never  dreamed.  A 
wide  open  race  for  its  further  develop¬ 
ment  as  an  engine  of  war,  could  bring 
the  atomic  age  upon  us  within  a  few 
brief  years.  Coupled  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  development  is  that  of 
an  industrial  revolution  beside  which 
that  of  the  19th  century  will  seem  a 
mere  ripple  in  the  tide  of  human 
progress. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  social  studies, 
the  writer  has  become  aware  that 
something  has  dropped  in  his  lap 
which  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  handle. 
The  potential  power  of  the  atom  seems 
clear;  the  two  conflicts  of  our  time 
seem  clear ;  however,  the  part  that  the 
individual  teacher  may  play  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  classroom  towards  achieving 
a  sane  development  of  this  power  does 
not  seem  so  clear. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  mod¬ 
ern  education  has  been  to  marry  the 
cultures  of  one  age  to  the  scientific 
achievements  of  another,  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  our  scientific  knowledge 
and  our  social  adjustment  to  it.  This 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  recent 
war,  when  schools  were  suddenly  faced 
with  the  problem  of  educating  large 
bodies  of  pupils  qui(ily  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  civilization  based  on  the  air- 
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plane.  Overnight  we  were  forced  to 
adapt  our  curriculum  to  the  scientific 
and  social  aspects  of  aviation  and  the 
new  questions  of  geography  and  eco- 
n<Hnic  organization  that  came  in  their 
train. 

Now  the  responsibility  seems  to  rest 
oa  the  schools  for  training  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  within  whose  lifetime  atomic 
power  will  be  the  dominant  factor. 
Just  what  objectives  the  schools  must 
strive  for,  and  by  what  methods  these 
can  be  reached,  are  the  questions  that 
need  discussion  now. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  promoting 
such  discussion  and  gaining  some  light 
for  himself  that  the  w’riter  propounds 
the  following  issues  as  lying  sfpiarely 
before  the  social  studies  teacher  and 
education  in  general : 

1.  If  atomic  power  is  not  controlled 
for  peace  and  world  organization,  new 
and  more  devastating  wars  must  soon 
arise^  in  w’hich  there  will  be  sharp 
danger  of  an  end  to  civilization  and 
the  return  of  its  few  survivors  to  a 
stage  of  human  barbarism.  Therefore 
schools  should  b^in  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  for  education  for  a  world  order. 

2.  Should  atomic  power  reach  the 
stage  of  industrial  application,  sharp 
conflict  with  vested  interests  will  be¬ 
come  apparent^  If  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  production  is  made  possible 
by  it,  new  concepts  of  labor,  capital, 
and  o^ership  will  need  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  (  Since  the  atom  has  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  destroying  both  labor  and 
capital  in  one  terrifying  cataclysm, 
neither  Karl  Marx  nor  Adam  Smith 
has  the  sole  answer.  Therefore  schools 
should  strive  to  break  down  old  cul¬ 
tural  fears  and  shibboleths  and  encour¬ 
age  a  more  fearless  questioning  of  the 
social  order  of  the  world  in  the  hope 


that  a  new  generation  may  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  social  change. 

3.  Since  the  atomic  age  seems  to 
carry  the  inherent  prcunise  of  vastly 
shortening  time  and  distance  in  terms 
of  travel  and  production,  we  approach 
a  period  when  the  total  man  hours  of 
work  necessary  to  maintain  the  world 
on  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  will 
become  fewer  instead  of  greater.  If 
this  is  so,  labor  will  inevitably  become 
more  automatic  and  the  worker  will 
be  even  farther  removed  from  the  cul¬ 
tural  values  of  his  work  than  he  is  at 
present.  He  stands  in  greater  danger 
of  becoming  a  mere  automaton  serving 
his  machine  that  he  may  be  served  by 
it.  Therefore  the  schools  should  begin 
at  once  a  vastly  increased  program  of 
education  for  leisure  time. 

These  issues  doubltless  do  not  cover 
the  whole  area  of  thinking  that  must 
arise  from  the  atomic  bomb.  Neither 
are  they  intended  to  do  so.  They  are 
merely  indicative  of  the  necessity  for 
such  thinking  by  intellectual  leaders 
in  the  field  of  social  education. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  school  or  classroom,  the  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be  three  fold:  education 
as  a  means  of  understanding  the  atomic 
age,  as  a  way  of  forearming  society 
against  the  cracks  that  must  arise  in 
the  world’s  social  structure  as  a  result 
of  it,  and  as  a  means  of  cushioning  the 
individual  towards  the  shocks  that  it 
will  bring  to  his  traditional  mores  and 
folkways. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  social  studies  curriculum.  If  this 
was  necessary  a  year  ago,  it  is  even 
more  so  today.  Immediate  questions 
plead  for  an  answer.  For  instance,  how 
much  of  atomic  physics  should  become 
a  part  of  our  social  studies  core?  At 
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what  educational  level  can  this  beet  cial  results  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  im- 
b^n?  What  techniques  of  simplifi-  mediately  usable  by  schools.  Finally, 
cation  may  best  be  used  to  ensure  the  they  should  seek  ways  of  adapting  the 
high  school  pupil’s  understanding  of  social  studies  curriculum  to  the  pui^ 
its  principles  ?  Where  may  the  en-  pose  of  preparing  young  men  and 
quiring  teacher  find  adequate  material  women  to  be  world  citizens  in  the 
on  the  bomb  itself  and  on  its  possible  atomic  age. 

.Mial  reaulto «  To  what  ^ent  ahould  jbe  average  pupil  in  our  achoola  to- 
the  oontent  of  teitbotfa  lay  emphaa.a  j  depreaaion. 

on  theae  rwulta,  particulwly  in  the  ^ 

problems  of  industrial  and  world  or-  .  -j  a  r  u  tt 

.  , .  -  ,  a  .  years  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war.  He 

ganization?  ihese  are  but  a  few  of  , 

7i  a-  aL  a  a  ai.  *  j  has  soco  Uio  comiog  of  a  new  scientific 

the  questions  that  come  to  the  mind  i  i  i 

of  one  teacher.  discovery.  Schools  and  teachers  can- 

_  .  ,  .  .  ...  .  ,  not  be  true  to  him  unless  they  can  im- 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  .  mi/.,. 

ai_  -a-  j-  ^  j  ^  av.  mediately  make  it  possible  for  him  to 

the  existing  bodies  formed  for  the  pur-  ,  ;  ,  •  , /■  ai.  rr  a  i?  n  ^ 

...  aL  •  1  a  o-  explore  for  himself  the  effect  of  all  of 

pose  of  revising  the  social  studies  cur-  • 

riculum.  or  a  new  commission  set  up  “‘r  “P»" 

for  that  purpose,  should  immediately  ^kst  ts  the  challenge  that  the 

begin  studying  the  issues  created  by  bombing  of  Hiroshima  laid  in  the  lap 
the  atomic  bomb.  They  should  stim-  American  education  and  one  that 
ulate  the  publication  of  information  American  education  cannot  afford  to 
concerning  atomic  physics  and  its  so-  ignore. 
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Can  We  Survive  a  Science 
of  Society  ? 


By  ALBERT  MORRIS 
Professor  of  Sociology 
Boston  University 

If  a  little  knowledge  is  dangerous,  to  another  until  the  hitherto  unknown 
where  is  the  man  who  has  so  much  as  becomes  the  known  and  that  which  be- 
to  be  out  of  danger — Thomas  Henry  fore  was  believed  to  be  true  is  sup- 
Huxley.  ported  or  corrected  by  convincing  ob- 

Veracity  is  the  heart  of  morality —  servations. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  An  inevitable  accompaniment  of 

The  method  of  science  is  a  danger-  scientific  achievement  is  social  insta- 
ous  instrument  whether  it  be  ap-  The  frontier  where  knowledge 

plied  to  the  understanding  of  hu-  6^<is  and  belief  begins  is  a  changing 
man  behavior  or  to  the  world  in  which  of  which 

we  live.  The  very  nature  of  science  ^  Allied  Armies 

combined  with  the  limitations  of  the  across  France  a  year  ago,  the 

human  mind  make  this  inevitable.  spearheads  of  scientific  research  are 
This  business  of  constructing  a  forward  at  unequal  rates  into 

working  hypothesis  on  the  basis  of  unknown  territory,  often  far  ahead  of 
what  is  known,  of  systematically,  ob^  supporting  body  of  popular  undei- 
jectively  and  experimentally  searching  standing,  leaving  the  frontier  between 
for  pertinent  data,  of  organizing  and  knowledge  and  belief  confused,  uncer- 
critically  analyzing  the  evidence  gath-  and  unstable, 

ered,  of  testing  and  modifying  or  dis-  But  individuals  and  groups  need  a 
carding  or  verifying  the  hypothesis  in  measure  of  certainty  and  predictabil- 
the  light  of  such  evidence  makes  the  ity  about  their  affairs.  There  is  a  limit 
scientific  method  the  most  certain  and  to  the  speed  with  which  human 
effective  way  of  furthering  the  search  thought  and  activity  can  adjust  itself 
for  truth  that  man  has  yet  contrived.  to  new  discoveries  and  those  who  are 
Science,  so  defined,  is  aggressive,  most  capable  of  making  rapid  adapta- 
To  the  scientist  absorbed  in  his  re-  tions  may  be  held  back  by  the  need  to 
search  nothing  is  so  thrilling,  nothing  co-ordinate  their  behavior  with  that  of 
so  compelling  as  the  need  to  get  at  the  their  less  flexible  fellowmen.  The  dis- 
truth  of  the  particular  matter  with  covery  of  ways  of  producing  and  using 
which  he  is  concerned  regardless  of  the  atomic  power  in  conjunction  with  jet 
consequences.  Once  the  quest  is  on,  the  propulsion  and  electronic  control  of 
scientist,  like  many  an  autoist,  hates  these  instruments  of  inconceivable  de- 
to  stop.  So  evidence  is  piled  upon  evi-  struction  is  a  case  in  point.  These  de- 
dence  and  one  bit  of  knowledge  leads  vices  have  made  obsolete  all  patterns  of 
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thought  and  action  ba8e<l  on  national 
aovereigntj,  geographical  isolation  and 
the  military  power  of  population  num¬ 
bers.  Yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
discard  the  political  and  economic 
thinking  and  acting  of  the  pre-atomic 
era  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  find 
and  develop  quickly  enough  workable 
new  patterns  of  behavior. 

Some  generally  accepted  arrange¬ 
ment  for  getting  on  together  has  been 
man’s  offset  to  an  aggressive  and  up¬ 
setting  science.  If  everyone  is  to  know 
the  essential  behavior  expected  of  him 
the  pattern  must  be  traditional  and  en¬ 
during,  not  new.  One  may  not  enjoy 
meeting  the  requirements  of  formal  re¬ 
ceptions  but  when  an  invitation  to  one 
comes  its  very  style  leaves  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  what  others  will  wear  or 
what  they  will  do  when  they  arrive. 

Much  of  customary  behavior  and  be¬ 
lief  is  so  old  as  to  be  unverified,  and 
some  of  it  is  no  doubt  untrue.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  worked  passably  well  and 
we  have  adjuste<l  our  habits  and  our 
feelings  to  it.  Even  when  the  old  way 
is  proved  bad,  it  may  have  grown  so 
comfortable  with  use,  like  an  old  chair, 
that  we  may  prefer  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  setting  for  con¬ 
flict.  On  the  one  hand  is  science,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  thrusting  ever  forward, 
offering  the  thrill  of  adventuring  into 
the  unknown,  challenging  belief,  up¬ 
setting  the  established  order  even  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  scientist  him¬ 
self.  On  the  other  hand  is  tradition, 
comfortable,  accepted  rather  than  to  be 
sought,  resisting  change,  maintaining 
stability,  regulating  the  behavior  of 
men  so  as  to  assure  predictability  and 
order,  stubborn  in  its  resistance  to 
change  that  would  destroy  it.  The  con¬ 
flict  here  so  inadequately  summarized 
is  fraught  with  far  reaching  implica¬ 


tions  and  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  confronting  any  social  science 
teacher  today. 

If  any  or  all  of  the  so-called  social 
studies  have  any  right  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  social  science  it  is  because,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  extent  of  the  data  so  far 
gathered,  their  adequacy  for  the  form¬ 
ulation  of  principles  or  the  precision 
with  which  results  can  be  expressed, 
the  objectve  of  social  science  is  truth 
and  its  method  of  seeking  it  is  scien¬ 
tific. 

Insofar  as  the  social  studies  have 
become  scientific  they  have  taken  on 
all  of  the  attributes,  the  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  of  science  in  general.  An¬ 
thropology,  Sociology,  and  Psychology 
have  been  especially  concerned  with 
scientific  investigations  into  the  ori¬ 
gin,  development,  and  nature  of  man 
and  his  behavior  and  of  the  factors 
and  processes  involved.  Because  these 
sciences  seek  knowledge  about  man, 
himself,  rather  than  of  the  world  about 
him  they  are  apt  to  be  extremely  up¬ 
setting  if  they  present  evidence  that 
man’s  opinion  of  himself  is  in  any  im¬ 
portant  degree  faulty  and  their  find¬ 
ings  are  understandably  apt  to  be  re¬ 
sisted.  Although  such  resistance  to 
scientifically  demonstrated  approaches 
to  truth  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  long  run, 
unsuccessful  it  may  act  as  a  shock- 
absorber  substituting  a  gradual  read¬ 
justment  of  related  folkways  and 
thoughtways  for  possible  social  tur¬ 
moil  and  emotional  disaster.  Incidents 
such  as  the  withdrawal  from  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  armed  forces  of  Bene¬ 
dict  and  Weltfish’s  pamphlet,  “The 
Races  of  Mankind,”  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  resistance  to  scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  about  races  are  illustrative  of 
such  a  conflict  in  which  the  outcome 
sooner  or  later  will  be  major  changes 
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in  the  relations  among  racial  groups. 

However,  the  adjustment  of  racial 
beliefs  and  related  practices  to  the 
facts  of  science  is  only  part  of  a  po¬ 
tentially  tremendous  revolution  in  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  behavior  which  the 
rise  of  social  science  in  incidentally 
building  up. 

Its  greater  effects  are  not  yet  felt. 
This  is  partly  because  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  “science”  in  social  science 
are  not  yet  appreciated  by  more  than 
a  few  people,  chiefly  social  scientists. 
The  social  sciences  have  emerged,  as 
such,  so  recently  that  they  have  not 
penetrated  far  into  vital  areas,  and 
the  territory  they  have  explored  has  not 
been  consolidated.  Results  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  probabilities  rather 
than  certainties.  So  there  remains  a 
legitimate  basis  for  consistent  minor¬ 
ity  beliefs  and  an  illegitimate  excuse 
for  holding  inconsistent  beliefs  since 
there  has  been  no  positive  proof  that 
a  particular  answer  is  the  only  correct 
one. 

Furthermore,  even  scientists,  if  they 
be  dealing  with  the  physical  world  are 
apt  to  be  skeptical  of  the  possibility 
of  using  scientific  methods  in  the 
study  of  society  and  quite  unaware 
that  they  have  been  used.  Cause  for 
even  greater  wonderment  is  the  ob¬ 
served  fact  that  many  social  science 
teachers,  especially  but  by  no  means 
e.xclu8ively,  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  neither  recognixe  their  sub¬ 
ject  as  an  actual  or  potential  science 
nor  have  any  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  word. 

Although  in  a  vague  way,  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Anthropology  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  man  for  example,  are  wide¬ 
ly  known,  important  details  and  the 
means  by  which  the  evidence  for  them 
was  obtained  often  escape  w  e  1 1  - 


educated  people.  As  a  result,  theories 
for  which  there  is  substantial  evidence, 
and  even  demonstrable  facts,  are 
brushed  aside  as  highly  imaginative 
conjectures  of  little  merit  when  they 
are  in  opposition  to  tradition  that  de¬ 
rives  its  authority  largely  through  age 
and  repetition. 

Here  are  samples  of  comment  on 
readings  in  Anthropology  made  by 
four  teachers  in  a  good  school  system : 

“Even  the  evolutionists  are  not 
certain  how  life  began  or  what 
was  the  first  created  form.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can’t  get  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  without  combining  the  Bible 
story  of  Creation  and  evolution. 
This  book  is  enlightening  and  in¬ 
structive  but  nevertheless  disturb¬ 
ing  !  Evolution  is  not  creation  and 
never  will  bel  Creation  is  an  act 
of  God!” 

“I  cannot  seem  to  reconcile  my¬ 
self  to  the  fact  that  man  is  a  di¬ 
rect  descendant  of  the  ape.  1  am 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  God 
created  man  in  His  image,  and 
never  in  my  wildest  imaginings 
can  I  picture  God  looking  like  an 
ape.” 

“This  part  of  the  book  is  most 
disconcerting.  It  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  family  discussion  since 
I  read  perturbing  passages  to 
them.  It  greatly  arouses  my  in¬ 
terest  in  Dr.  Hooton’s  book  *Up 
from  the  Ape’  for  comparison  of 
Man  and  Ape  as  to  small  details 
which  show  likeness,  ex. — teeth, 
wrists,  bones,  etc.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note 
how  often  this  subject  comes  up 
now  that  I  have  done  a  little  read¬ 
ing  about  it.  Saturday  while  tak¬ 
ing  my  class  through  the  ‘Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum’  I  noticed  the 
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wall  chart  on  the  creation  of  Man 
and  Earth  which  I  hadn’t  noticed 
on  previous  visits.  Yesterday, 
while  looking  through  books  in 
my  classroom  library,  I  noticed  a 
book  with  chapter  headings — ‘The 
Early  World,’  ‘Homes  of  Primi¬ 
tive  People,’  etc.” 

“I  found  ‘The  Long  Road’  a 
most  interesting  book.  The 
author’s  explanation  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Indian  in 
this  country  was,  however,  a 
somewhat  new  theory  to  me.  T  had 
come  to  accept  the  theorv'  of  the 
continent  of  Atlantis  and  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  race  to  the  east  and 
west  previous  to  the  time  of  its 
submergence.” 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  those  doing 
genuinely  scientific  research  in  the 
social  sciences  have  relatively  little 
communication  with  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  while  the  social  science  teachers 
largely  fail  to  see  the  implications  of 
their  subject  as  a  science  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  why  social  science  has  not 
been  more  unsettling. 

Here.,  by  way  of  illustration,  are 
just  a  few  samples  of  probabilities, 
some  or  all  of  which  are  potentially 
upsetting  to  many  people.  Any  hon¬ 
est  social  science  teacher  has  to  reckon 
with  them  and  needs  to  know  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  they  are  based  and  to 
ponder  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
contemporary  social  life  if  they  were 
generally  accepted  as  the  closest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  tnith  now  available. 

1.  That  man  is  just  one  of  the  myriad 
forms  of  living  things  that  have 
emerged  during  an  inconceivably 
long  period  of  biological  evolution. 

2.  That  man,  like  all  other  animals, 
has  evolved  from  simpler  animal 
forms  all  of  which  go  back  in  un¬ 


broken  continuity  to  the  origin  of 
unicellular  organisms  in  the  warm 
ocean  waters  of  a  relatively  new 
earth. 

3.  That  life  itself  originated  as  the 
result  of  a  new  combination  of  life¬ 
less  elements  in  the  form  of  carbon 
compounds. 

4.  That  in  the  long  history  of  life  on 
this  earth,  a  history  approximating 
possibly  two  billion  years,  man  is  a 
newcomer  whose  emergence  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  recognizable  animal 
type  has  been  a  matter  of  possibly 
one  million  years,  or  1/2000  part 
of  biological  history. 

5.  That  man’s  nearest  animal  relatives 
are  the  great  apes  with  whom  man 
shares  a  common  ancestor  different 
from  the  contemporary  forms  of 
either. 

6.  That  man  is  biologically  and  struc¬ 
turally  much  closer  to  the  chimpan¬ 
zee  and  gorilla  than  these  apes  are 
to  monkeys. 

7.  That  man’s  distinctive  achieve- 
ments  are  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  man  alone  has,  by  biological 
processes,  acquired  a  s\ifficiently 
powerful  brain  as  to  enable  him  to 
invent  a  language  for  accumulating 
and  transmittting  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
offspring. 

8.  That  the  mating  of  biologically 
sound  individuals  of  different  races 
is  not  biologically  harmful, 

9.  That  any  conflict  between  the  facts 
and  theories  aforementioned  and 
Biblical  accounts  of  man’s  origin 
and  development  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fragments  of  literature 
which  have  been  gathered  together 
as  an  anthol(^y  called  The  Bible, 
representa  attempts  of  early  think¬ 
ers  to  do  exactly  what  modern  sci- 
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ence  is  trying  to  do,  namely  account 
for  the  b^inning  of  things;  but 
these  early  attempts  were  based  on 
much  less  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  world 
than  is  now  available. 

10.  That  stories  of  divinities  come  to 
earth  to  help  man,  of  virgin  births 
and  miraculous  interventions  are 
widespread  in  the  literature  of 
many  peoples,  ancient  and  modem, 
each  of  which  believes  in  the 
authenticity  of  its  own  accounts 
and  its  own  divinities. 

11.  That  religious  behavior  is  man’s 
effort  to  deal  with  the  unknown 
forces  that  lie  outside  the  realm  of 
observation. 

12.  That  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  spirit  world,  variously  pictured 
by  different  peoples,  is  uriverifie/i 
hypothesis  and  not  revealed  truth. 

13.  That  the  source  of  moral  codes  is 
experience  become  a  workable  social 
rule. 

14.  That  there  is  no  observational  or 
experimental  evidence  that  man 
differs  from  other  animals  in  the 
possession  of  some  distinctive  en¬ 
tity  or  some  detected  quality  within 
the  body  that  might  be  termed  a 
soul. 

16.  That  man  does  not  possess  some 
special  part  or  organ  that  does  his 
“willing”  for  him  as  the  heart 
pumps  blood. 

16.  That  when  a  man  “wills”  to  do 
anything  the  total  organism,  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  potentialities  of  all  its 
inherited  and  acquired  characteris¬ 
tics  is  taking  a  certain  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  (making  a  decision)  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  stimuli. 

17.  That  man’s  “freedom  of  will” 
means  only  that  the  qualities  of  the 
total  human  organism  are  factors 


influencing  the  course  of  the  result- 
^  ing  action  no  less  than  the  external 
conditions. 

The  rage  of  probability  in  the  fore¬ 
going  statements  is  considerable.  Some 
are  facts.  All  of  them  are  supported 
by  critical  observation  of  real  data.  It 
is  likely  that  further  research  will  re¬ 
sult  in  need  for  modification  and  re¬ 
finement  of  these  statements  rather 
than  in  their  rejection,  but  in  any 
event  they  cannot  honestly  be  disposed 
of  except  by  the  results  of  scientific 
research  and  analysis.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  and  because  of  the  effects  their 
very  recognition  has  upon  the  total 
frame  work  of  our  thinking,  no  social 
science  teacher  can  properly  neglect  to 
be  informed  of  them,  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based  and 
to  decide  what  weight  should  be  given 
to  it.  There  will  still  remain  the  need 
for  belief  where  proof  of  fact  is  lack¬ 
ing  but  the  teacher  who  is  committed 
to  the  search  for  truth  through  the 
method  of  science  will  find  it  psycho¬ 
logically  necessary  to  hold  beliefs  that 
are  consistent  with  available  evidence. 

Perhaps  now  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  that  social  science  is  danger^ 
ous  has  become  clear.  It  is  dangerous 
to  many  widespread  beliefs  that  people 
who  crave  security  will  hold  firmly 
and  will  protect  with  all  of  the  emo¬ 
tionally  directed  fury  they  can  muster. 

« In  the  face  of  such  resistance,  the 
#  ^  ^ 
social  science  teacher  who  finds  evi¬ 
dence  becoming  critical  of  belief  must 
make  a  difficultkdecision.  Compromise 
with  truth  is  psychologically  and  moral¬ 
ly  harmful  to  him  who  compromises 
and  in  the  long  run  to  the  community 
he  serves.  Yet,  especially  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  field,  the  honest  teacher 
of  social  science  may  find  the  public 
so  unready  for  truth  that  it  will  dis- 
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charge  the  teacher  rather  than  permit 
him  to  express  it.  This  attitude  should 
not  be  surprising.  Everyone  has  oc¬ 
casions  when  he  is  tired  of  assuming 
responsibilities  in  a  mature  way  and 
prefers  instead  to  be  dependent  on 
someone  who  will  guide  and  protect 
him.  All  men,  including  scientists, 
crave  security  rather  than  adventure 
at  times. 

The  able  social  science  teacher  will 
accept  the  emotional  needs  of  students 
and  the  people  of  their  communities 
as  facts  and  will  realize  that  estab¬ 
lished  controls  over  behavior  cannot 


safely  be  removed  except  as  morea 
nearly  rational  substitute  controls  are^ 
devel(^)ed  and  are  assimilated  to  re¬ 
place  them. 

The  social  science  teacher  has  there¬ 
fore  to  be  wisely  sympathetic  and  un-' 
derstanding  no  less  than  honest ;  a  per¬ 
son  who  holds  convictions  with  humil¬ 
ity  and  tolerance  and  who  is  artful  in 
leading  people  gradually  into  more 
mature  beliefs  that  are  compatible 
with  the  evidence  and  the  probabilities 
existent  in  the  bewildering  everchang- 
ing,  fascinating  world  in  which  we 
live. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGIST  LOOKS  AT 
OCCUPATIONS 

By  CARLO  L.  LASTRUCCI 
San  Francisco  State  College 


The  problem  of  occupational 
choice  interests  the  sociologist 
just  as  much  as  it  does  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  counselor,  the  educator 
or  the  school  administrator;  for  the 
adjustment  of  young  people  (and  of 
older  people  too,  for  that  matter)  into 
specific  vocations  which  will  prove  to 
be  both  financially  and  personally  sat¬ 
isfactory  is  a  problem  which  merits 
the  attention  of  social  scientist  and 
educator  alike.  Especially  in  this  age 
when  occupational  choice  is  becoming 
an  ever-increasing  problem  both  in  its 
individual  and  social  aspects,  mutual 
contributions  of  knowledge  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  prepare  in¬ 
dividuals  for  occupational  careers. 

The  contributions  which  the  sociol- 
gist  has  to  offer  the  educator  are  num¬ 
erous.  For  example,  it  was  an  econo¬ 
mist-sociologist,  Adam  Smith,  who 
made  the  first  significant  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  occupational  and  social  groups.* 
It  was  a  sociologist  who,  following 
Adam  Smith,  posited  the  first  accep¬ 
table  thesis  concerning  the  division  of 
labor  in  society.*  In  recent  years,  it 
has  often  been  sociologists  who  have 
intensively  investigated  the  many  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  problems  inherent 
in  various  occupations.*  These  his¬ 


torical  contributions  are  deserving  of 
closer  scrutiny  at  this  point,  for  they 
indicate  both  (a)  the  type  of  research 
that  has  been  undertaken  in  this  field, 
and  (b)  the  pertinent  findings  which 
have  resulted. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  industrial  rev¬ 
olution  had  outmoded  the  traditional 
classifications  of  occupational  groups 
and  had  even  rendered  meaningless  the 
conventional  occupational  stereotypes. 
The  division  of  labor  had  increased  so 
rapidly,  and  social  differentiation  had 
become  so  complex,  that  a  significant 
causal  relationship  between  these  two 
phenomena  was  becoming  apparent. 
Writing  on  the  general  problem  of 
“The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  Adam 
Smith  came  to  the  conclusion  that  oc¬ 
cupational  specialization  (a  result  of 
the  industrial  revolution)  was  the 
cause  of  social  differentiation  (i.  e., 
the  stratification  of  people  into  many 
and  complex  socioeconomic  groups).* 
Though  his  proof  was  purely  histori¬ 
cal  and  deductive,  and  although  no 
other  writer  attempted  to  prove  the 
Smith  hypothesis  objectively  and  em¬ 
pirically,  the  implications  of  his  thesis 
marked  the  b^inning  of  professional 
interest  in  this  very  pregnant  social 
problem. 

More  than  a  century  later,  the  re- 


1.  Adam  Smith,  An  Inquiry  Into  tho  Naturo  and  Cauaoa  of  tho  Waalth  of  Nations,  N.  T.. 
Dutton  a  Co..  ESrrryman’a  Ed.,  No.  412  (2  vola). 

2.  O.  Simpoon  (trans.),  Emil  Durkheim  on  tho  Division  of  Labor  in  Soeloty,  N.  T.,  Mac¬ 
millan.  1»S8.  _  _ _ 

S.  See,  e.  g.,  E.  T.  Hiller,  Principles  of  Sociology,  N.  Y.,  Harper  A  Bros.,  IMS,  Chp.  XXXm 
“Vocation  and  Personality,”  pp.  B28-540,  for  a  typical  bibliography  on  this  subject. 

4.  Adam  Smith,  op.  ciL,  vol.  1,  pp.  14ff. 
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knowned  sociologist  Emile  Durkheim 
again  raised  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  occupational  special¬ 
ization  and  social  differentiation.  In¬ 
terested  primarily  in  the  problem  of 
personality  differences  and  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  urbanization  upon  personality 
types,  Durkheim  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  occupational  specialization 
served  to  “free”  individuals  from  the 
“standardization  of  personality”  which 
resulted  from  “collective  action  and 
heredity  influences.”®  For  no  pertin¬ 
ent  reasons,  the  Durkheim — not  the 
Smith — hypothesis  became  generally 
accepted  in  sociological  and  economic 
literature;  and  since  that  time,  it  has 
been  generally  believed  that  occupa¬ 
tions  tend  to  unify  the  diverse  tvpes  of 
personalities  found  in  the  average 
community  into  a  closer  “consciousness 
of  kind.”® 

American  sociologists,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  mainly  with  specific 
empirical  studies  of  the  myriad  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  tbe  relationship  be¬ 
tween  occupational  specialization  and 
social  differentiation.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  reflection  of  the  great  trend  in 
American  sociology  after  the  first 
World  War  that  led  to  the  emphasis 
upon  research  for  data  rather  than 
upon  formulation  of  sociological  prin¬ 
ciples.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 


remains  (1)  that  most  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  studies  in  this  field  were  made  in 
the  United  States;  (2)  tbat  practically 
all  of  them  were  centered  around  spe¬ 
cific  detailed  aspects  of  the  whole 
problem;  (3)  that  mpst  of  them  were 
concerned  only  empirical  data;  and 
(4)  that  none  of  them  was  seriously 
interested  in  the  formulation  of  theo¬ 
ries  or  principles  which  might  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  empirical  findings. 

However,  many  of  these  data  are 
significantly  relevant  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  still  confront  both  the 
sociologist  and  the  occupational  coun¬ 
selor.  For  example:  morbidity  and 
mortality  are  known  to  be  definitely 
related  to  specific  occupations;"^  in 
fact,  even  suicide  is  occupationally 
correlated.®  Social  mobility,  both  veiv 
tical  and  horizontal,  is  also  so  corre¬ 
lated.®  General,  and  in  a  few  cases 
even  specific,  personality  traits  are 
found  to  be  statistically  more  prevalent 
in  certain  occupations.^®  Incomes, 
spending  habits,  size  of  family,  edu¬ 
cational  levels,  and  even  nationality 
backgrounds  are  in  many  cases  occupa¬ 
tionally  correlated.'^  Certain  attitudes 
and  opinions  are  often  the  common — 
if  not  actually  the  exclusive — prop¬ 
erty  of  some  occupational  groups.'* 
In  fact,  even  marriage-adjustment 
rates  seem  to  be  influenced  in  no  small 


6.  O.  Simpson,  op  cit..  pp.  403-404. 

C.  According  to  P.  Sorokin,  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories,  N.  Y.,  Harper  A  Bros.,  1928, 
pp.  487-471,  Durkheim  regarded  the  division  of  labor,  itself  a  variable,  as  the  cause  of  social 
differentiation.  The  division  of  labor  evidently  was  a  result  of  the  Increased  density  of  popula¬ 
tion.  See  also  P.  B.  Karpf,  American  Social  Psychology,  N.  Y..  McOraw-Hill,  1932,  p.  118,  for 
an  extensive  treatment  of  Durkheim's  point  of  view. 

7.  See  L.  I.  Dublin  and  A.  J.  Lotka,  Length  of  Lite,  N.  Y.,  Ronald  Press,  1936;  and  Occupa¬ 
tion  and  Health,  Geneva,  Intemat.  Labor  Office,  1930. 

8.  L.  I.  Dublin  and  M.  A.  Bunsel,  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be,  N.  Y.,  Smith  A  Haas,  1933,  pp.  96, 
log  399. 

’9.  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Social  Mobility,  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1927;  O.  PancoasL  Occupational  Mobility, 
N.  Y.,  Columbia  Univ.  Press.  1941:  P.  E.  Davidson  and  H.  D.  Anderson,  Occupational  Mobility 
In  an  American  Community,  Palo  Alto.  Stanford  Unlv  Press,  1937. 

10.  See  B.  T.  Hiller,  loc.  cit;  E.  C.  Huges.  “Personality  Types  and  the  Division  of  Labor, 
Amer.  Jnl.  Sociol.,  XXXHI,  No.  5  (March,  1928),  p.  764;  L.  W,  Crafts  et  al..  Recent  Experiments 
In  Psychology,  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill,  1938,  Chp.  XVI  "The  Abilities  and  Personality  Traits  of 
Different  Occupational  Groups,"  pp.  233-242. 

11.  See  P.  Sorokin,  Temporary  Sociological  Theories,  pp.  717-719. 

12.  J.  M.  Wallace  Jr.,  F.  W.  Williams  and  H.  Cantiil,  “Identification  of  Occupational  Gitoups 
with  Elconomic  and  Social  Class,"  Jnl.  Abnormal  and  Social  Psych.,  39,  No.  4  (Oct  1944),  p.  482. 
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d^ee  by  either  or  both  of  the  spouse’s 
occupations.^* 

Comprehensive  descriptions  of  some 
occupational  groups  have  long  been 
available  for  guidance  purposes.  The 
pioneer  studies  made  by  Donovan  of 
the  waitress,  the  saleslady  and  the 
schoolteacher  reveal  a  wealth  of  sig¬ 
nificant  material  pertaining  to  the  way 
of  life  jnirsued  in  these  three  occupa¬ 
tions  and  to  the  host  of  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  these  specific  vocations.^'* 
Although  largely  descriptive,  the  Don¬ 
ovan  studies  offer  a  real  aid  to  the 
counselor  by  one  who  was  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  three  callings.  From 
an  entirely  different  approach,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Studies  of 
specific  professions  offer  a  detailed 
body  of  statistical  data  relevant  to  the 
educational  requirements,  the  approved 
schools  of  study  and  their  curriculi 
and  standards,  the  income  distribu¬ 
tions,  the  mobility,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  associations  which  are  as  de¬ 
tailed  for  some  sj)ecific  occupations^® 
as  are  the  studies  made  by  the  medical, 
legal  and  educational  associations  re¬ 
garding  their  professions.  Most  of 
these  studies,  however,  are  now  out  of 
date. 

Another  tvpe  of  materials,  although 
still  in  the  developmental  stage,  is  the 
pioneer  group  of  studies  made  by  psy¬ 
chologists  who  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
struct  “personality  profiles”  of  cer¬ 
tain  occupational  groups.  These  pro¬ 


files  are  statistical  pictures  in  graph 
form  made  up  of  test  scores  of  such 
items  as  formal  education,  I.  Q.,  cleri¬ 
cal  ability,  spatial-relation  discrimin¬ 
ation,  self-sufficiency,  introversion- 
extroversion,  dominance-submissive- 
ness,  etc  and — although  not  well  in¬ 
tegrated  into. the  lai^r  problem — do 
offer  the  hope  that  more  refined  and 
better  coordinated  technics  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

Still  other  specific  fields  within  the 
total  occupational  scene  have  been  ob¬ 
jectively  investigated.  Occupational 
trendg  have  been  charted,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  more  highly  predictable.'^  Job 
descriptions  have  been  broken  down  in 
terms  of  required  abilities,  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific,  independent  and  re¬ 
lated,  so  that  an  elaborate  “job  dic¬ 
tionary”  is  available  for  classification 
of  skills  in  terms  of  specific  vocations ; 
and  occupationally-allied  interests  have 
been  catalogued,  so  that  we  now  can 
begin  to  associate  specific  interests 
with  specific  callings.'*  Job  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  dissatisfactions  have  been 
studied  and  catalogued,  so  that  we  can 
predict  to  a  statistically  reliable  de¬ 
gree  the  extent  of  happiness  that  one 
can  expect  from  a  specific  occupa¬ 
tion.'®  And  besides  the  largely  de¬ 
scriptive  studies  by  Donovan  of  three 
specific  occupational  groups,  we  now 
also  have  detailed  studies  of  Washings 
ton  correspondents,*®  of  railroaders,*' 


13.  L,  M.  Terman  and  Asaoc.,  Psychological  Factors  In  Marital  Happiness,  N.  T..  McOraw- 
Hill,  1938.  pp.  187-170;  E.  W.  Burgess  and  L.  S.  Cottrell,  Predicting  Success  or  Failure  In 
Marriage,  N.  T.,  Prentice  Hall,  1939.  pp.  136-146. 

14.  F.  R  Donovaji,  The  Woman  Who  Walts,  Boston,  Badger.  1920;  The  Saleslady,  Chicago, 
Univ.  Chicago  Press,  1929;  The  Schoolma’am,  N.  Y.,  Stokes.  1938. 

15.  See,  e.  g.,  E.  L.  Brown,  The  Professional  Engineer,  N.  T.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1916. 

16.  L.  W.  Crafts  et  al.,  loc.  cit. 

17.  H.  D.  Anderson  and  P.  E.  Davidson,  Occupational  Trends  in  the  U.  S.,  Palo  Alto.  Stan¬ 
ford  UnIv.  Press,  1940.  See  also  the  monthly  periodical  Vocational  Trends  published  by  Science 
Research  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

18.  See  W.  J.  Stead,  C,  L.  Shartle  and  Assoc..  Occupational  Counseling  Technics,  N.  T„ 
American  Book  Co.,  1940. 

19.  R  Hoppock,  Job  Satisfaction,  N,  T..  Harpers,  1936;  R.  Hoppock  and  T.  J.  Hand,  ‘‘Job 
Satisfaction  Researches  of  1942-43,“  Occupations.  XXIII,  No.  7  (Ai^I,  1945),  p.  412;  Cf.  Ibid., 
4/38,  10/40,  2/43. 
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of  dance  musicians, and  of  movie 
folk.” 

From  an  entirely  different  ap¬ 
proach,  we  also  understand  many  of 
the  physical,  economic,  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  which  influence  per¬ 
sons  at  work.  Industrial  management, 
with  the  aid  of  industrial  psycholo¬ 
gists,  has  amply  demonstrated  how  ef¬ 
fective  certain  technics  may  be  when 
employed  to  increase  production,  de¬ 
crease  absenteeism,  retard  fatigue,  and 
promote  good  will.*^  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  developments  within 
the  field  of  organized  labor — such  as 
labor  schools,  union  recreational  pro¬ 
grams,  union-sponsored  activities, 
labor-management  committees,  etc. — 
are  a  practical  manifestation  of  the 
serious  attention  now  being  given  to 
the  whole  problem  of  adjusting  per¬ 
sons  both  to  their  jobs  and  to  their  oc¬ 
cupational  relation  to  society  at  large. 

Another  example  of  the  significance 
now  being  attached  to  the  problem  of 
occupational  adjustment  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  our  national  life  is  the 
rapidly  expanding  services  now  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Federal  as  well  as  the 
various  state  departments  of  labor.  No 
longer  simply  statistic-gathering  agen¬ 
cies,  these  bodies  now  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  services  from  laboivmanage- 
ment  conciliation  to  studies  of  indus¬ 
trial  safety.  Vocational  education  and 
job  trends,  occupational  skills  and  sex 
limitations,  income  distributions  and 
unionization — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  literally  hundreds  of  factors  which 
are  being  studied  and  reported  for  the 


guidance  of  individuals  into  desirable 
occupations. 

II 

The  major  problem  which  confronts 
both  the  sociologist  and  the  educator 
today  is  the  unknown  territory  which 
needs  to  be  both  charted  and  explored 
in  detail.  In  recent  years,  sociologists 
have  redirected  their  attention  to  the 
original  Smith-Durkheim  hypotheses 
and  have  become  concerned  with  the 
overall  casual  relationship  between 
occupational  specialization  and  social 
differentiation.  That  is,  they  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  the 
interrelationship  between  specific  oc¬ 
cupational  callings  and  the  common 
way  of  life  of  their  members.  How¬ 
ever,  the  findings  from  scattered 
studies  have  not  yet  been  either  stand¬ 
ardized  or  coordinated.  What  we  still 
need  to  know — before  we  can  accur¬ 
ately  say  that  occupational  guidance 
now  operates  within  a  scientific  frame¬ 
work — is:  first,  the  detailed  factors 
which  comprise  the  ways  of  life  of 
various  occupational  groups;  second, 
the  methods  by  which  we  can  both  in¬ 
tensively  test  the  vocational  and  per¬ 
sonality  attributes  of  candidates  for 
various  occupations ;  third,  the  various 
factors  which  influence  or  determine 
success  in  given  occupations ;  and 
fourth,  the  statistical  norms  which  will 
permit  success-prediction  testing  so 
that  a  candidate  can  be  guided  before 
he  chooses  a  specific  occupation. 

Fortunately,  beginnings  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  this  largely  un¬ 
charted  territory,  but  with  few  excep- 


20.  L.  C.  Rosten,  Tba  Washington  Correspondants,  N.  T..  Harcourt  Brace,  1937. 

21.  W.  F.  CottraU,  Tha  Railroader,  Palo  Alto,  Stanford  Unlv.  Preaa,  1939. 

22.  C.  L.  Laiatnicci,  '*Tha  Profesaional  Dance  Musician, ’’  Jnl.  Musicology,  III,  No.  3,  (Winter, 
1941),  p.  1«S. 

23.  L.  C.  Rosten,  Hollywood,  N.  T.,  Harcourt  Brace,  1941. 

24.  See  various  issues  of  the  Jnl.  of  Applied  Psychology,  published  by  the  American  Psycho- 
Isolcal  Assoc.;  the  Personnel  Jnl.;  published  by  the  Personnel  Research  Foundation;  and 
Occupations,  published  by  the  NaUonal  Occupational  Conference. 
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tiong  they  have  been  both  limited  and 
too  general.  The  problem  of  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  occupation  and 
the  members’  way  of  life  had  been 
visualized  by  a  sociologist  in  1928,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  formulated  either 
the  basic  principles  or  the  specific 
problems  of  research.**  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  treatments  of  vo¬ 
cation  and  personality,  or  of  ingroup 
ways  of  life,  from  1028  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  been  centered  around  the 
original  generalizations  of  this  first 
modern  discussion. 

In  1034,  an  educational  psycholo¬ 
gist  stated  the  problem  more  specific¬ 
ally;  and  pertinently  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  specific  occupations  influ¬ 
ence  their  members — not  in  terms  of 
skills,  income,  mobility,  etc. — ^but  in 
terms  of  personality  adjustment.**  In 
an  historical  sense,  this  marks  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  educational  psychologist 
into  the  field  of  occupational  research. 
Apparently  coincidentally  but  histori¬ 
cally  opportunely,  the  three  objective 
occupational  anlyses  by  Rosten,  David¬ 
son  and  Anderson,  and  Cottrell  fol- 
lowe<l  within  the  ensuing  period ;  and 
by  1939,  a  sociologist,  A.  B.  Hollings- 
head,  finally  brought  together  in  a 
timely  article**  the  many  loose  strands 
that  had  been  developing  since  the 
original  treatment  by  Adam  Smith.  It 
is  probably  not  coincidental,  however, 
that  the  first  major  research  studies  in 
job  satisfaction  w’ere  being  conducted 
during  this  period  between  the  articles 
by  Bell  and  Hollingshead,  as  was  the 
constniction  of  occupational  profiles 
by  individual  psychologists.** 


Hollingshead’s  article  summarized 
definitively  the  whole  problem  of  the 
interrelationship  between  a  specific 
occupation  and  the  total  and  character¬ 
istic  way  of  life  of  ita  members.  He 
charged  the  sociologist  (and  the  an¬ 
thropologist)  with  the  responsibility 
of  including  within  the  focus  of  their 
attention  the  “behavior  systems  of  def¬ 
inable  functional  groups.”  He  stressed 
the  apparently  obvious  (albeit  unex¬ 
ploited)  fact  that  individuals  in  mod¬ 
ern  societies  necessarily  function  in 
restricted  ways  of  life ;  and  that  of  all 
the  general  and  specific  “reaction  sys¬ 
tems”  found  in  contemporary  society, 
occupational  groups  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  significant  in  understanding 
the  behavior  of  individuals.  At  the 
same  time  that  Hollingshead’s  article 
appeared,  the  writer  was  completing 
the  first  detailed  study  which  unified 
both  the  historical  treatments  of  occu¬ 
pational  groups  and  the  theoretical 
framework  outlined  by  Hollingshead 
into  a  detailed  occupational  analysis 
of  a  specific  occupational  group;**  an 
analysis  which  illustrated  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  interrelationship  between 
the  occupation  of  dance  music  and  the 
common  way  of  life  of  its  members. 

Thus  social  scientists  have  finally 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  it  will  be 
possible — pending  further  detailed 
studies  of  specific  occupational-non- 
occupational  interrelationships  —  to 
guide  the  nephyte  intelligently  into  the 
maze  of  contemporary  occupations.  It 
w'ill  now  be  possible  to  predict  with  a 
significant  degree  of  statistical  relia¬ 
bility  the  type  and  degree  of  adjust- 


26.  E.  C.  Huxes,  loc.  cit. 

26.  R.  Bell,  “Measurement  of  Abilities  and  Aptitudes,”  Occupations,  XII.  No.  7  (March, 
1934),  p.  68. 

27.  A.  B.  Hollingshead,  “Behavior  Systems  as  a  Field  for  Research,”  Amer.  Soclol.  Rsview. 
IV,  No.  6  Dec.  1939),  p.  816. 

28.  See  R.  Hoppock,  loc.  cit:  and  K  W.  Crafts,  loc.  cIt. 

29.  C.  L.  Lastrucci,  The  Professional  Dance  Musician,  Palo  Alto,  Stanford  Unlv.  (Unpub¬ 
lished  Ph.  D.  dissertation),  1939. 
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mentfl  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  within  a  specific  vocation,  and 
the  type  and  d^ee  of  satisfactions  he 
may  expect  from  it 

In  the  field  of  dance  music,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  now  possible  to  anticipate 
a  wide  range  of  adjustments  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  relation  between  musical 
skill,  formal  education,  age,  nation¬ 
ality  background,  race,  religion,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  financial  success.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  predict  the  age  at  and  length 
of  marriage,  its  probable  success,  the 
size  of  family,  the  type  of  mate  desired, 
the  type  and  length  of  residence  and 
mobility,  and  the  amount  of  savings, 
investments,  tangible  assets  and  in¬ 
debtedness.  It  is  also  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  type  and  degree  of  probable 
deviation,  both  intragroup  and  extra¬ 
group,  as  well  as  the  types  and  extent 
of  recreational  and  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  possible  to  predict  job  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  desired  type  of  job  change, 
occupational  ideologies  and  rationali¬ 
zations,  as  well  as  political  interest 
and  voting  behavior.  In  fact,  inten¬ 
sive  and  extensive  application  of  such 
technics  as  those  already  developed 
would  leave  very  few,  if  any,  signifi¬ 
cant  adjustment  areas  which  could  not 
be  statistically  predicted  to  a  reliable 
degree. 

These  contributions  by  sociologists,, 
psychologists,  statisticians  and  other 
investigators  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  educator.  Equipped  with 
a  large  and  coordinated  body  of  de¬ 
tailed  studies  of  hundreds  of  occupa¬ 
tional  groups,  he  would  be  in  a  much 
more  authoritative  position  to  admin¬ 
ister  vocational  guidance.  He  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  limited  by  the 
present  clumsy  and  admittedly  inade¬ 
quate  tools  with  which  he  now  attempts 
to  direct  the  interests  of  students  into 


specific  occupational  callings.  He 
would  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  auth¬ 
oritatively  both  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  job  trends,  weekly  and  an¬ 
nual  incomes  and  expenditures,  tech¬ 
nical  and  psychological  demands,  mar¬ 
ital  possibilities  and  happiness  risks — 
in  fact  a  whole  host  of  vital  factors 
which  are  of  paramount  interest  to  all 
persons  in  modem  society.  He  could, 
furthermore,  interpret  tlie  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  specific  occupations 
and  the  larger  society,  as  well  as  the 
interrelationship  between  specific  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Equipped  with  such  a  source  of  ma¬ 
terials,  the  educator  could  not  only  ex¬ 
tend  his  present  services  as  a  teacher 
and  counselor  to  the  student,  but  would 
be  in  a  position  to  include  within  his 
area  of  interest  the  whole  individual- 
to-society,  student-to-adult  field  of  ad¬ 
justment.  In  cooperation  with  the 
mental  hygienist,  the  employment 
counselor  and  the  personnel  manager, 
he  could  provide  an  integrated,  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  the  student  who  is 
still  discovering  his  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes  and  who  is  attempting  to  cannel- 
ize  his  interests  and  aptitudes  into  a 
desirable  occupational  field.  Here, 
then,  would  be  the  prospect  of  com¬ 
plete  education  and  guidance. 

According  to  present  trends — and 
there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
a  change  in  the  foreseeable  future — 
no  other  agency  than  the  school  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  utilize  these  developing 
technics  in  their  coordinated  totality. 
The  reason  probably  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  social  agency  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  charged  with  such  a  large  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  youth.  Certainly 
no  other  agency  could  be  so  well 
equipped,  nor  be  in  such  a  favorable 
position  to  administer  such  a  program. 
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as  is  the  school.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  educators  would  logically  be  the 
most  interested  group  in  utilizing  this 
type  of  research. 

But  the  educator  could  participate 
in  the  developing  field  of  vocational 
guidance  much  more  vitally  than  by 
simply  applying  or  administering  es¬ 
tablished  technics  of  occupational-skill 
or  occupational-interest  analysis.  The 
research  scientist,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  analysis  of 
a  specific  occupational  field;  and  his 
data  as  well  as  his  conclusions  are 
necessarily  limited  by  the  behaviors 
taking  place  within  the  occupational 
field  alone.  The  educator,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  the  most  favorable  position 
to  examine,  study,  test,  analyze  and 
coordinate  the  vast  body  of  materials 
available  in  the  occupationally  inter¬ 
ested  population :  the  student.  He  is  in 
the  best  position  to  complete  the  total 


occupational  picture  by  eliciting  the 
incipient  interests  and  attitudes  which 
will  both  determine  the  occupational 
choice  of  millions  as  well  as  influence 
the  occupational  ways  of  life  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  groups. 

In  other  words,  the  educator  cannot 
only  assist  the  researcher  by  providing 
data  on  preoccupational  interests,  at¬ 
titudes,  skills  and  aptitudes,  but  also 
can  make  an  original  contribution  to 
the  national  political,  economic  and 
social  life  by  preparing  students  to  ad¬ 
just  to  —  perhaps  even  to  consciously 
modify — various  as|>ects  of  specific  oc¬ 
cupational  ways  of  life.  Here,  then,  is 
the  prospect  of  total  and  complete  edu¬ 
cation  which  recognizes  the  basic  fact 
that  occupational  adjustment  in  mod¬ 
ern  society  often  is  the  major  determi¬ 
nant  of  an  individual’s  total  way  of 
life. 


so.  No  attempt  has  been  made  within  the  limitations  of  this  paper  to  compile  an  extensive 
blbliocraphy  of  available  materials  on  this  topic;  but  even  a  cursory  examination  of  a  standard 
source  like  W.  J.  Stead,  op.  cit.,  will  indicate  the  ever  increasing  quantity  of  material  relevant 
to  this  general  problem.  See  also  N.  F.  Daugherty.  Occupational  Planning  for  Tomorrow,  N.  T., 
R.  R.  Smith,  1944. 


THE  TEACHER’S  IMMORTALITY 

Teachers  have  a  very  special  kind  of  immortality.  It  is  so  satisfying  that 
in  comparison  no  other  seems  truly  desirable.  When  an  academician  expresses 
skepticism  about  the  future  life,  know  that  his  doctrine  is  not  dangerous,  for 
he  is  experiencing  a  quality  of  immortality  in  whose  light  the  New  Jerusalem 
appears  but  a  shadow.  For  the  teacher  lives  on  and  out  among  his  loyal  stu¬ 
dents.  They  are  the  books  that  he  could  not  write.  You  may  mistakenly 
think  he  is  humble ;  his  pride  would  be  insufferable  were  it  not  for  the  O-minus 
camp  followers  who  also  trail  into  his  classes.  Heaven  and  creed  and  church 
the  teacher  may  discuss  without  emotion;  for  his  immortal  joy  is  before  him 
living  in  his  students. 

Moses  Bailet 

Nettleton  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


The  Teaching  <?/  Social  Science 

in  College 


By  WALTER  A.  TERPERRIXG 
Dtfi.  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Albion  College 

IN  his  book  Teacher  in  America,  produced  practical  results,  encouraged 
Jacques  Barzum  calls  attention  to  invention,  and  ushered  in  the  indus- 
the  fact  that  physical  science  has  trial  age,  but  our  pre-occupation  with 
usurped  the  commanding  position  in  technological  progress  has  resulted  in 
college  programs  which  the  classics  a  great  discrepancy  between  such  prog- 
once  held.  He  accuses  the  scientists  ress  and  that  in  our  knowledge  and 
of  wanting  to  color  the  science  degree  skill  in  living  together.  We  know  how 
“with  a  faint  tincture  of  liberal  teach-  to  make  a  living,  but  not  how  to  live; 
ing,”  to  boast  that  their  subject  is  one  especially  we  do  not  know  how  to  live 
of  the  humanities,  and  “to  eat  their  t<^ether. 

cake  as  many  times  over  as  a  cow  does  We  are,  moreover,  about  to  enter  the 
her  cud.”  He  says,  “There  is  an  un-  final  state  in  the  history  of  the  exten- 
dignified  scramble  for  the  student’s  sion  of  our  social  and  economic  life, 
time,  with  broad  hints  on  the  part  of  the  global  stage.  Graham  Wallas’s 
the  scientist  that  the  rest  of  the  pro-  “Great  Society”  is  now  a  reality.  From 
gram  is  folderol.”  (Barzum,  Teacher  now  on,  the  world  is  to  be  a  social  and 
in  America,  Little,  Brown  and  Com-  economic  unit.  From  now  on,  wars, 
pany,  P.  90).  His  criticism  is,  how-  if  we  continue  to  fight  them,  will  be 
ever,  mainly  concerning  the  way  in  world  wars.  From  now  on,  we  must 
which  physical  sciences  are  taught.  He  live  in  One  World,  but  whether  it  will 
insists  that  they  are  humanities  and  be  a  peaceful  and  efficient  world  will 
should  be  taught  as  such.  depend  upon  whether  we  can  adjust 

It  would  be  easy  to  prepare  an  ar-  the  quality  of  our  social  thinking  to 
gument  to  show  that  the  social  sciences,  this  most  comprehensive  scale  of  liv- 
History,  Government,  Economics,  and  This  change  involves  a  sort  of 

Sociology,  should  now  be  given  the  Spencerian  evolution.  The  increase  in 
dominant  position  in  college  teaching,  the  scale  of  social  life  has  been  accom- 
Professor  Agbum’s  “cultural  lag”  panied  by  a  great  increase  in  complex- 
was  never  so  obvious  as  it  is  now.  ity,  and  it  has  come  about  largely  as 
Physical  science  and  the  technology  the  result  of  the  improvement  of  the 
which  it  has  produced  have  far  outrun  mechanisms  of  social  life,  transporta- 
our  knowledge  and  skill  in  social  or-  tion  and  communication,  for  which  we 
ganization  and  social  process.  Posi-  have  physical  science  to  thank.  We 
tivism,  or  scientific  method,  has  done  have  the  mechanism  appropriate  for 
what  Comte  said  it  would  do.  It  has  global  society,  but  we  are  somewhat  in 
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the  position  of  the  scholar  who  could 
gpeak  a  half  dozen  languages,  but  who 
had  nothing  important  to  say  in  any 
of  them. 

To  the  pessimist,  two  unbearably 
costly  wars  and  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  social  relations  in  one 
generation  would  seem  to  justify  the 
abandonment  of  trying  to  teach  social 
science  at  all.  Not  only  war,  but  the 
status  of  our  social  life  in  general  is 
almost  enough  to  make  Jeremiahs  of 
thoughtful  men.  Progress  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  social  problems,  since  very 
ancient  times,  has  been  discouragingly 
slow.  A  surprisingly  up-to-date  anal- 
sis  of  those  problems  was  made  by  He¬ 
brew  prophets,  and  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  tell  what  folks  were  doing  in 
those  times  and  what  they  are  doing  in 
ours.  The  persistence  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  reminder  of  the  difficulty  of 
social  organization  and  the  weakness 
of  character. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  reasons  for 
optimism  in  the  present  outlook. 
There  are  obvious  indications  that 
something  is  stirring  in  the  thoughts 
and  spirits  of  men  everywhere  and 
that  the  only  thing  we  learn  from 
history  is  not  that  we  do  not  learn 
from  history.  At  last,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  most 
fundamental  inovation  is  an  unprece¬ 
dented  extension  in  social  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Millions  of  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  have  journeyed  in  far  countries  and 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  global  re¬ 
lations.  The  isolationist,  even  in  poli¬ 
tics,  is  now  a  lonely  soul  in  every  com¬ 
munity. 

This  stretching  of  the  consciousness 
of  human  kind  and  the  increased  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  awareness  of  hu¬ 
man  interdependence  and  solidarity 
are  accompanied  by  a  sudden  accelera¬ 


tion  of  the  formerly  slow  but  long-time 
growth  in  humanitarian  sentiment 
History’s  greatest  demonstration  of 
the  fiendishness  of  the  practice  of  the 
Master  Race  philosophy,  and  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of  young  men  in 
the  halting  of  that  practice,  tend  to 
shame  the  survivors  of  all  nations  out 
of  their  ethnocentrism.  The  propon¬ 
ents  of  racial  and  national  and  cul¬ 
tural  prejudices  in  general  are  now  on 
the  defensive  as  they  have  not  been  in 
two  thousand  years  of  Christian  and 
democratic  progress.  The  postwar  ra¬ 
tioning  of  food  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  order  to  prevent  star¬ 
vation  in  Europe  and  the  feeding  of 
even  impoverished  German  people  are 
arousing  less  opposition  on  the  part  of 
nations  making  the  sacrifice  than  did 
the  depression  program  of  the  New 
Deal  in  implementing  the  motto,  “No 
American  must  be  allowed  to  starve.” 

This  almost  unanimous  change  in  so¬ 
cial  thought  and  sentiment,  now  in 
process  of  implementation  in  world¬ 
wide  organization,  is  the  most  hopeful, 
and  perhaps  the  only  hopeful,  develop¬ 
ment  to  result  from  the  unbearable 
misery  of  world  war. 

This  development  is  in  line  with  the 
highest  idealism  of  the  seers  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  all  time.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
implied  sentiment  of  what  was  pos¬ 
sibly  the  first  statement  of  the  human¬ 
itarian  doctrine,  the  proverb  of  the 
Ancient  African  savage  to  the  effect 
that  “the  pain  of  the  finger  is  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  whole  body.”  It  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  fundamental  so¬ 
cial  contribution  of  ethical  religion, 
the  emphasis  upon  the  immeasurable 
value  of  human  life,  the  value  which  a 
mother  sets  on  the  life  of  her  babe.  It 
is  an  application  of  the  dictum  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  that  no  man  liveth 
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to  himself  alone,  that  every  bell  that 
tolls  tolls  for  each  one  of  us,  that  the 
relation  of  an  individual  to  society  is 
the  relation  of  a  living  organ  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism.  It  is  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  fact  with  which  to  dispel  the 
suspicion  that  social  science  is  a  dismal 
subject  and  to  save  the  teacher  of  so¬ 
cial  science  from  the  what’s-the-use 
conviction  that  his  work  is  only  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

While  the  cultural  lag  between  so¬ 
cial  and  technological  progress  does 
justify  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
college  teaching  of  social  science,  it 
does  not  justify  the  taking  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  teaching  of  physical  science 
for  a  century  or  two  and  the  absorb- 
tion  of  the  departments  of  physical 
science  into  those  of  Sociology  and 
Economics.  Physical  science  depart¬ 
ments  should,  however,  not  be  allowed 
to  monopolize  the  time  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  and  collies  should  not  do  what 
wise  advisors  counsel  their  students 
not  to  do,  namely;  specialize  too  nar¬ 
rowly  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are 
most  proficient  and  got  the  best  grades, 
or  that  which  leads  to  the  highest  sal¬ 
ary  after  graduation.  Specialization 
should  not  mean  isolation,  and  all 
specialized  study  should  include  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  relation  of  one’s  speci¬ 
alty  to  other  specialties. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the 
teaching  of  social  science  in  college  is 
not  for  a  multiplication  of  specialized 
courses  and  the  filling  of  college  cata¬ 
logs  with  new  offerings,  but  for  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals 
to  a  larger  number  of  students,  pos¬ 
sibly  all  of  them,  and  an  increase  in 
cooperation  and  correlation  between 
social  science  departments  and  other 
coll^  departments. 


There  is  still  some  point  to  Comte’s 
arrangement  of  the  sciences  in  the 
hierarchical  order  of  decreasing  gen¬ 
erality  and  increasing  interdependence 
with  Sociology  as  the  “crowning  sci¬ 
ence.”  While  social  science  can  never 
be  made  a  scieiice  of  quantitative 
weights  and  measures  exclusively,  it 
should  be  made  as  little  subjective  and 
autobiographical  as  possible.  The  so¬ 
cial  scientists  must  not  just  “lotA  in 
his  soul  and  write.”  He  must  use 
what  Professor  Cooley  called  the  “life 
study  method,”  but  he  needs  the  disci¬ 
pline  in  careful,  systematic  thinking 
which  is  most  easily  acquired  in  the 
studies  under  the  controlled  laboratory 
conditions  of  physical  science.  In  col¬ 
leges  in  which  laboratory  science  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students,  the  social  scien¬ 
tist  can  get  some  egotistical  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  thinking  of  such  courses  as 
preparatory  for  his  work. 

The  subject  matter  of  some  of  the 
other  sciences  is  so  closely  related  to 
social  science  that  those  sciences  might 
well  be  made  prerequisites.  Most  so¬ 
cial  scientists  either  teach  some  biology 
or  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  their  students.  If  they 
teach  it,  they  teach  it  poorly,  and,  if 
they  assume  a  knowledge  of  it,  they 
are  frequently  mistaken. 

What  is  true  of  the  dependence  of 
social  science  on  biology  is  equally 
true  of  the  relation  between  social 
science  and  other  courses  in  the  college 
curriculum. 

Professor  Giddings  once  said  that 
“Sociology  w’ould  have  to  go  right  in 
the  future  because  it  had  tried  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  going  wrong  in  the  past.” 
Social  science  in  general,  and  especial¬ 
ly  Economics,  has  never  made  greater 
progress  in  going  wrong  than  in  its 
psychological  assumptions.  The  Clas- 
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gical  assumption  in  respect  to  human 
motivation  is  an  illustration.  The  so¬ 
cial  scientists  and  psychologists  should 
abandon  their  pot-and-kettle  contro¬ 
versy  and  join  forces. 

Church  colleges  and  many  others 
have  departments  of  religion,  and  the 
dynamic  part  which  religion  plays,  or 
might  play,  in  the  life  of  a  people 
makes  it  a  subject  of  great  concern  to 
the  social  scientist.  Well-organised 
religious  institutions  have  always  func¬ 
tioned  as  community  builders.  Our 
society,  with  over  250  competing 
creeds  deserves  the  criticism  of  Kah- 
lil  Bibran:  “a  nation  full  of  beliefs 
and  empty  of  religion.”  The  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  our  religion,  like  the 
county  fair  in  Betty  MacDonald’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  August  1945  Atlantic,  is 
“an  impressive  exhibit  of  what  loneli¬ 
ness  can  do  to  a  people.”  If  mono¬ 
theistic  religion  is  to  function  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  socially  integrating  influ¬ 
ence  as  did”  the  common  totem  pole 
among  our  savage  ancestors,  if  the  re¬ 
ligious  values  upon  which  our  democ¬ 
racy  was  based  are  to  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  motive  power  for  social  pro¬ 
cess,  the  subject  of  religion  must  have 
the  sort  of  intelligent  attention  which 
it  gets  in  college  classes.  Professor 
Sorokin  was  never  more  right  than 
when  he  condemned  a  “sensate”  so¬ 
ciety,  and  there  is  little  profit  in  study¬ 
ing  social  problems  without  the  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  student  of  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  something  about  them.  The 
college  teacher  of  social  science  should 
consider  the  department  of  religion  and 
all  college  religious  organizations  as 
adjuncts  to  his  department,  function¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  dependable 
character,  social  intelligence,  and  so¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

Modem  Economics  was  founded  by 


the  teacher  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Adam  Smith,  and,  until  very  recently, 
it  was  called  Political  Economy.  Soci¬ 
ology  and  Economics  are  the  off¬ 
springs  of  Philosophy.  Social  scien¬ 
tists  should  honor  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  abstain  from  calling  such 
courses  as  Philosophy  “folderol.” 

If  colleges  are  to  emulate  ideal  com¬ 
munities,  as  Mr.  H.  R.  Wells  sug- 
ge^ed  they  should,  college  departments 
must  develop  more  community  spirit, 
and  their  separateness  must  not  ap¬ 
proach  that  of  “air-tight”  compart¬ 
ments. 

There  is  opportunity  for  much 
closer  cooperation  and  more  thorough 
correlation  in  the  relation  of  college 
social  science  departments  than  most 
colleges  exhibit.  Social  science  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  literate,  and  its  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  teachers  of  English  and 
those  of  foreign  languages  might,  for 
example,  capitalize  more  fully  on  each 
other’s  assignments  of  outside  reading, 
thus  econmnizing  on  the  students’  time 
and  possibly  their  own.  The  student 
of  Economics  and  German,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  be  allowed  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  being  assigned 
the  reading  of  such  authors  as  Earl 
Marx  in  a  German  text.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology  might  be  invited  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  facts  of  life,  on  which  he  is  an 
authority,  in  classes  studying  The 
Family. 

If  colleges  are  really  “to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life”  the  preparation  must  be 
as  varied  as  modem  living,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  broad,  cultural  education 
is  still  the  soundest  argument  for  the 
existence  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  for 
which  the  New  York  Times  of  April  1, 
1945,  predicts  a  postwar  boom. 

In  the  colleges’  postwar  planning. 
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some  extension  of  social  science  offer¬ 
ings  seems  clearly  desirable.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  complicated  problems 
of  getting  ourselves  out  of  a  war  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  those  of  getting 
ourselves  into  it,  and  we  can  never  “go 
home  again”  in  the  sense  that  we  can 
return  to  the  heaven,  or  hell,  that  lay 
about  us  in  our  infancy.  Whether  we 
like  its  climate  or  not,  we  are  entering 
the  promised  land  and  we  shall  profit 
no  more  than  Lot’s  wife  by  looking 
back. 

The  most  common  controversy  in 
faculty  meetings  on  postwar  planning 
is  still  phrased  in  the  well-worn  words 
of  the  discussions  of  cultural  versus 
practical  education.  The  greatest  so¬ 
ciological  reconciler  of  conflicting 
ideas,  Charles  Horton  Cooley,  once 
said  that  any  subject  was  cultural 
when  taught  by  a  cultured  teacher.  It 
is  safe  to  wager  that  even  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  not  going  to  continue  to 
conform  to  their  old  definition  as 
“places  where  young  men  and  women 
are  prepared  for  membership  in  the 
leisure  class.”  Progress,  as  always, 
will  be  a  mixing  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  of  likeness  and  difference,  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  change. 

The  starting  place  in  the  discussion 
of  postwar  plans  for  changes  in  social 
science  courses  is  a  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  at  least  three  classes  of 
students;  those  who  plan  to  continue 
their  study  after  graduation  in  gradu¬ 
ate  institutions,  those  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  business  or  social  work 
upon  graduation,  and  those  who  should 
have  a  minimum  of  social  science  in 
the  interest  of  good  citizenship.  To 
these  might  be  added  an  overlapping 
class,  that  of  service  men  and  women, 
the  interruption  of  whose  studies  make 
some  special  provisions  desirable. 


Regardless  of  what  these  classes  of 
students  think  they  need,  the  postwar 
plans  must  comprehend  the  provisions 
for  the  needs  of  the  kind  of  a  world  in 
which  they  shall  have  to  live.  The 
New  Order  is  surely  going  to  illustrate 
the  contention  of  Herbert  Spencer  that 
social  growth  “is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  mass,”  and  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  trend  in  the  qualitative  changes 
is  the  tendency  toward  a  more  thor¬ 
oughly  collective  status  and  an  increase 
of  social  controls. 

In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  of  social  science  in  colleges, 
there  is  some  reason  for  apprehensiwi. 
In  the  changed  and  changing  postwar 
society,  the  variety  of  points  of  view 
among  social  scientists  is  likely  to  be 
as  great  as  that  of  the  blind  men  who 
went  to  see  the  elephant.  Progressive 
teachers  will  need  to  pray  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  breakfast  to  be  delivered 
from  the  temptation  to  become  super¬ 
ficial  propagandists,  and  conservatives 
will  need  constant  reminder  that  the 
world  moves. 

There  is  one  tendency  which  prom¬ 
isee  to  improve  the  quality  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  social  science  teaching,  and 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  students’  time,  and 
possibly  that  of  the  teaching  staff. 
That  tendency  is  the  increasing  use  of 
the  community  and  its  social  agencies 
as  a  social  science  laboratory  and  the 
giving  of  social  science  students  a 
taste  of  social  work  as  we  have  long 
given  Education  majors  a  taste  of 
teaching.  If  well  supervised,  such  a 
practice  makes  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  community  welfare,  and  it  pre¬ 
vents  social  science  departments  and 
the  whole  college  from  existing  in  an 
unrealistic  community  vacuum. 


The  Aims  and  Structure 

of  the  Social  Sciences 

By  JOSEPH  K.  FOLSOM 
Vassar  College 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NOW  that  the  natural  sciences 
have  shown  us  how  to  destroy  a 
whole  city  from  one  airplane  we 
look  with  a  new  earnestness  to  the 
social  sciences  for  salvation.  But  the 
social  seiences  lag  tragically  behind  in 
their  development.  We  even  debate 
whether  they  are  yet  worthy  to  be 
called  sciences.  How  much  would  we 
have  to  multiply  their  annual  budget 
to  gain  any  hope  of  their  overtaking 
the  forces  of  destruction  ? 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  com¬ 
ments  reflect  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  role  of 
the  social  sciences  in  solving  it.  The 
overall  problem,  of  course,  is  to  control 
the  ever-smoldering  processes  of 
human  conflict  so  that  they  will  never 
again  enter  the  phase  of  mechanized 
international  combat.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  shall  achieve  this 
control  through  any  process  analagous 
to  invention  or  discovery  in  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  Hitler,  Goebbels,  and  associates 
possessed  the  latest  social  techniques; 
in  propaganda,  organization,  group 
and  military  psychology,  et  alia,  and 
that  they  used  these  social  inventions 
to  precipitate  war.  To  maintain  a 
democratic  peace  also  requires  skilled 
statesmanship.^  But  this  “skill”  con¬ 
sists  not  so  much  in  some  superior 
manipulative  process,  but  rather  in  the 


combination  of  political  skill  with  un¬ 
diluted  democratic  purpose  and  wide 
information;  and  depends  much  more 
than  the  skill  of  the  natural  science 
specialist  upon  a  well-informed  citi¬ 
zenry. 

The  major  problem  is  that  of  broad¬ 
casting  and  universalizing  knowledge 
we  already  possess.  It  is  a  problem 
of  multiplying  and  intensifying  chan¬ 
nels  of  international  communication 
and  friendship  such  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  developed  in  limited  numbers.  It 
is  a  problem  of  building  more  and 
more  of  what  we  already  know  how  to 
build,  but  getting  every  citizen  and 
every  local  church,  club,  or  society  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  good  will. 
The  atom  bomb  has  made  peace  the 
common  interest  of  every  individual 
in  a  more  complete  sense  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Well-informed  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  individuals  are  less  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  propaganda  or  other  con¬ 
trols  against  their  own  interests,  than 
is  true  of  the  ignorant  and  irrationally 
hostile.  Hence  we  might  do  better  to 
think  of  the  problem  not  as  one  of 
more  scientific  social  control,  but  of  a 
kind  of  de-control,  through  mass  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  now  painfully  clear  that  if  edu¬ 
cation  would  save  the  world  it  cannot 
any  longer  stand  on  a  platform  of  neu- 


1.  As  ezemplifled  par  excsilsncs  in  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
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tralitj  with  regard  to  values.  It  must 
not  only  teach  how  to  choose  and 
achieve  values  but  must  also  positively 
indoctrinate  with  those  values  which 
are  necessary  to  democracy  and  world 
peace.  In  this,  education  can  co* 
operate  with  all  major  world  religions. 
But  we  may  fail  unless  those  peoples 
who  are  already  most  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  democracy  and  peace  and  who 
now,  by  good  luck,  hold  the  power,  will 
insist  on  a  similar  indoctrination 
everywhere,  as  a  prerequisite  for  de¬ 
veloping  heavy  industry.  We  may  fail 
also  unless  these  more  democratic 
peoples  choose  as  their  leaders  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  democratically  indoctri¬ 
nated  and  at  the  same  time  willing  and 
competent  to  mind  other  nations’  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  dangerous  matters.  In 
choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  we  need  to  weigh  his  attitude 
not  only  toward  American  farm  policy 
and  collective  bargaining  but  also  his 
attitude  toward  race  prejudice  here 
and  abroad,  and  his  concern  r^arding 
education  and  heavy  industry  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  Spain,  and  Argentina. 

Much  h(^  has  been  invested  in  pro¬ 
grams  to  indoctrinate  a  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  brotherhood  and  democracy 
which  is  supposed  in  some  ill-defined 
way  to  filter  up  from  democratic  child 
rearing  to  democratic  family  life  to 
the  democratic  community  to  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  nation  to  result  finally  in  a 
democratic  and  hence  peaceful  world. 

Now,  as  any  social  scientist,  or 
semantics,  will  tell  us,  “a  world  of 
peaceful  democratic  personalities”  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  “peaceful 
democratic  world.”  Yet  I  think  no 
one  would  deny  that  the  first  condition 
greatly  increases  the  probability  of  the 
second,  through  the  summation  of 
many  detailed  processes  whose  relative 


importance  cannot  now  be  judged.  ^ 
However,  during  the  past  25  years  we  ■ 
did  develop  programs  on  this  assump-  > 
tion,  including  student  pacifist  move* 
ments  and  the  Oxford  groups,  but 
these  otherwise  worthy  activities 
failed  to  keep  the  peace,  because  they 
flourished  in  America  and  France  and 
Britain  and  Norway  but  not  in  Ger* 
many  or  Japan,  and  they  featured  an 
attitude  but  neglected  information. 

Orientalion  As  An  Aim 

The  social  sciences  must  do  more 
than  teach  “what  for”  and  “how.” 
They  must  teach  a  great  deal  of 
“who,”  “where,”  “how  much,”  and 
“what  channels.”  I.<et  us  view  certain 
recent  trends  in  education  in  the  light  , 
of  these  needs.  \ 

Many  educators,  overwhelmed  by 
the  mass  and  fleeting  character  of 
“mere  facts”  and  “current  events,” 
and  disgusted  with  half-baked  “ori¬ 
entation  courses,”  have  come  to  lay  a 
new  emphasis  on  the  eternal  verities, 
the  “great  books”  and  “big  ideas”  of 
history,  and  the  development  of 
“trained  minds.”  This  trend  has  taken 
an  extreme  form  in  President  Robert 
Hutchins’  philosophy  and  the  St 
John  experiment.  In  opposition  are 
other  educators  who  put  their  trust  in 
a  more  direct  and  specific  approach  to 
the  problems  of  modern  living,  stress¬ 
ing,  however,  “principles”  and  “meth¬ 
ods”  and  selected  problems  rather  than 
wide  inventories  of  facts.  Perhaps  I 
will  shock  both  of  these  schools  by  say¬ 
ing  that  we  need  a  revived  emphasis  on 
facts.  But  it  is  a  new  kind  of  factual 
emphasis  which  can  make  good  use  of 
some  of  the  educational  principles 
cherished  by  each  of  these  schools. 

In  brief,  the  modem  citizen  needs 
to  be  factually  oriented  to  the  modem 
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world  more  thoroughly  than  the  moat 
ambitious  orientation  course  hopes  for 
and  much  more  than  it  achieves.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  task  of  the  social 
studies  because  in  their  very  nature 
thev  are  more  “historical”  and  less 
“scientific”  in  the  narrow  sense:  that 
is,  they  deal  with  many  unique  and  in¬ 
dividual  things  which  cannot  be  gen¬ 
eralized  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  ways  as  the  data  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  broadest  sense  science 
is  any  knowledge  systematized  in  a 
frame  of  reference.  In  the  natural 
sciences,  “principles”  commonly  imply 
a  cause-and-effect,  or  functional  frame 
of  reference,  and  lead  to  control  hy 
manipulation.  In  the  social  sciences, 
principles  in  this  sense  are  fewer,  and 
many  of  them  are  recognized  by  the 
student  as  “just  common  sense.”  Social 
science  teachers  tend  to  lead  their 
students  and  other  laymen  to  expect 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  lat¬ 
ter  tend  to  be  disappointed  and  lose 
their  report.  But  there  are  other 
frames  of  reference  which  are  also  im¬ 
portant  and  useful :  the  chronological, 
the  ge(^raphic  or  spatial,  the  taxon¬ 
omic  (classification  by  similarity  of 
form,  etc.)  the  quantitative  (simple 
comparison  of  magnitudes  on  various 
scales  and  the  determination  of  avei> 
ages  and  other  norms),  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  (ordering  of  things  according 
to  how  people  feel  toward  them). 
Knowledge  of  the  world  in  these 
frames  of  reference  leads  to  control  hy 
searching,  selecting,  and  self-adapta¬ 
tion. 

The  social  sciences  have  been  trying 
to  climb  the  ladder  of  academic  pres¬ 
tige  by  aping  the  natural  sciences. 
They  would  gain  more  respect  by  put¬ 
ting  mone  explicit  emphasis  on  the 
frames  of  reference  which  best  fit 


their  materials.  They  should  announce 
that  their  special  job  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  students  how  to  manipulate 
the  world,  but  how  to  find  their  way 
around  in  it,  and  to  avoid  being  man¬ 
ipulated  themselves  This  does  not  bar 
a  desire  to  change  the  world  toward 
greater  democracy,  but  again,  the  way 
to  do  this  is,  for  most  people,  to  avoid 
being  manipulated  themselves  and  to 
recognize  and  select  the  democratic 
programs  and  leaders. 

In  all  the  sciences,  in  fact,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “skill”  or  “method”  is  often 
exalted  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the 
horizon  needed  for  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cation.  In  undergraduate  days,  study¬ 
ing  civil  engineering,  I  learned  how  to 
calculate  accurately  the  stresses  in 
several  types  of  bridge  trusses,  but  I 
never  learned  anything  about  where 
one  buys  the  materials,  how  much  they 
cost,  what  practical  considerations  de¬ 
termine  choice  of  tvpe,  who  inspects 
them,  etc.  It  is  very  much  like  teach¬ 
ing  an  explorer  or  pilot  how  to  operate 
his  machine,  how  to  repair  it,  how  to 
pack  equipment,  and  a  dozen  other 
“hows”  and  then  forgetting  to  give 
him  a  map  of  the  territory  in  which  he 
is  to  operate. 

Perhaps  we  might  say  that  to  a 
peculiar  degree  the  aim  of  the  social 
sciences  is  orientation;  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  find  and  organize  information, 
and  to  find  it  when  someone  else  has 
organized  it.  It  is  argued  by  some 
college  educators  that  “mere  inform¬ 
ation”  and  map  study  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  student  knows  speci¬ 
fically  what  he  is  going  to  do  and 
where  he  is  going  to  be;  the  college 
should  devote  itself  to  basic  training 
in  methods  or  ideas.  Indeed  anything 
as  simple  as  a  road  map  can  wait,  but 
what  the  student  needs  is  a  whole  set 
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<rf  very  complex  maps,  and  the  time 
required  to  achieve  sufficient  famil- 
arity  with  these  to  use  them  in  the 
many  quick  decisions  of  life,  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  than  the  time  required  to 
learn  basic  methods  and  ideas. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  teach  social 
sciences  in  such  a  way  that  mere  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  self-expression 
can  draw  A  grades  without  any  effort 
to  memorize.  Social  scientists  should 
study  the  question  of  what  in  their 
fields  is  worth  committing  to  memory. 
Some  useful  psychological  experi¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  Tentatively  I 
would  suggest  that  memorizing  would 
be  most  usefully  directed  to  the  frames 
of  reference  themselves :  skeleton  maps, 
synopses  of  oiganizations  and  social 
functions,  etc.,  basic  classifications, 
significant  quantitative  norms;  and 
that  visual,  two-dimensioned  memory 
images  be  encouraged,  representing 
ideas  without  dependence  on  particu¬ 
lar  words.  Some  students  do  too  much 
verbatim  memorizing  of  definitions 
and  other  series  of  words,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  understanding.  They  might 
better  memorize  literary  passages 
which  they  could  use  to  emotionalize 
an  idea  on  the  platform  or  in  conver¬ 
sation. 

When  one  has  memorized  a  map,  a 
broad  outline,  an  overall  picture  of 
some  sort,  details  often  become  inier- 
esting  when  they  were  not  so  in  iso¬ 
lation.  There  develops  a  motivation  to 
fill  in  the  picture.  The  territory  be¬ 
comes  “familiar.”  This  may  lead  to 
further  memorizing  with  less  and  less 
effort. 

Appreciation  As  An  Aim 

The  project  method  is  one  good  way 
to  provide  motivation.  The  student 
at  all  levels  is  likely  to  learn  better 


if  he  starts  out  by  working  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  creates  a  felt  need  for  in¬ 
formation.  But  human  beings  also 
have  a  “useless”  curiosity  which  is 
strong  in  the  child  and  could  be  con¬ 
tinuously  developed  rather  than  re¬ 
pressed  as  it  too  often  is.  It  appears 
in  the  spontaneous  interest  in  filling 
out  a  picture,  collecting  more  and 
more  varieties  of  some  kind  of  object, 
or  exploring  the  country  by-road  just 
to  see  where  it  goes.  The  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  other  arts  have  given  us  new 
power  to  estheticize  and  emotionalize 
what  would  otherwise  seem  “dry 
facts.”  Even  the  putting  of  a  dry  fact 
neatly  in  an  interesting  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence  may  have  an  esthetic  and  moti¬ 
vating  quality.  The  dangers  of  this 
“pigeonholing”  to  understanding  could 
be  overcome  by  one  good  lecture 
on  the  philosophy  and  limitations  of 
pigeonholing,  and  by  using  several 
sets  of  pigeonholes. 

The  social  sciences  should  teach  the 
art  of  seeking  and  selecting,  and  along 
with  this  can  go  the  art  of  enjoying 
what  one  is  not  seeking  but  encounters 
along  the  way.  As  the  humorist  has 
put  it,  experience  is  what  you  get 
when  you  are  looking  for  something 
else.  If  this  be  a  good  definition,  then 
not  only  the  fine  arts  but  all  the  social 
sciences  should  help  people  to  appre¬ 
ciate  “experience.” 

What  Material  Is  Important 

All  categories  of  things  are  not  of 
equal  importance  in  this  development 
of  orientation  and  appreciation. 
Among  other  things  the  modern  citi¬ 
zen  needs  much  wider  information 
about  community  and  national  lead¬ 
ers,  about  persons  in  his  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  about  types  and  processes 
of  personality  in  general,  about  classes 
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and  groups  of  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  their  attitudes  and  beliefs, 
about  specific  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  their  activities,  about  particu¬ 
lar  businesses,  about  working  condi¬ 
tions,  about  hidden  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  connections,  about  the  real  costs 
and  crucial  characteristics  of  commod¬ 
ities  which  are  mostly  concealed  by 
advertising,  about  reference  books, 
directories,  offices  and  other  concen¬ 
trated  sources  of  information,  about 
occupations,  about  the  great  variety 
of  recreations  and  social  customs  and 
esthetic  materials,  about  the  resources 
of  particular  localities  for  work,  mar¬ 
riage,  residence,  education,  or  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  capacity  to  absorb  this  in¬ 
formation  is  enlarged  by  (a)  learning- 
through-doing  motivation,  and  (b) 
better  organization  of  the  information 
itself.* 

Just  as  the  traveler  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  map  is  less  likely  to  go  astray 
and  wastes  less  time,  and  yet  is  less 
afraid  of  detours  and  country  roads, 
so  a  citizenry  equipped  with  wide  in¬ 
formation  will  be  wiser  in  choosing  its 
leaders  and  scrutinizing  public  policy, 
more  efficient  in  volunteer  work  and 
civic  duties,  and  will  be  less  likely  to 
develop  hostilities  toward  other 
groups,  classes,  and  nations.  It  will 
be  animated  by  a  greater  friendliness 
toward  the  whole  world  of  people  and 
places  and  things,  resulting  partly 
from  its  wider  knowledge  and  sense  of 
familiarity.  An  absolute  gain  is  pos¬ 
sible  here:  there  is  not  some  fixed 
quantity  of  hostility  and  fear  that 
must  be  expressed  in  one  direction  if 
not  in  another.  Cultural  anthropolo¬ 
gists  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that 
some  peoples  are  animated  by  tre¬ 


mendously  greater  hostility  or  fear 
than  others,  without  any  explanation 
from  either  heredity  or  external  en¬ 
vironment. 

Interrelations  of  the  Social  Sciences 

The  division  of  the  social  sciences 
into  separate  disciplines  is  the  result 
of  historical  accidents  and  is  lees  logi¬ 
cal  than  sub-divisions  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  arts.  These  disciplines 
are  always  invading  one  another’s  ter¬ 
ritory  and  not  even  sure  what  they 
are.  Even  professors  and  presidents 
talk  about  them  as  if  the  world  itself 
were  divided  into  economics,  political 
science,  psychology,  etc.  Students  are 
permitted  to  write  papers  about  the 

“economics,  sociology,  and  - ology 

of - ”,  or  to  say  that  “from 

the - ©logical  point  of  view  A  is  B 

but  from  an  — ©logical  point  of  view 
A  is  C,”  as  if  the  phrases  added  any¬ 
thing  to  clarity. 

As  long  as  teachers  are  organized 
into  departments  under  these  headings 
they  will  fear  reorganization  for 
reasons  of  personal  security.  If  they 
could  be  convinced  that  their  personal 
positions  as  specialists  and  teachers 
would  be  protected  even  if  they  had  to 
teach  under  a  different  title  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  slightly  different  set 
of  colleagues,  they  might  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  rethink  the  structure  of  social 
science.  This  rethinking  might  also 
eliminate  much  duplication  of  effort 
and  give  the  social  sciences  much  of 
the  increased  respect,  the  clarity  of 
form  and  meaning  which  they  have 
struggled  for  in  other  ways. 

If  we  analyze  a  whole  college*  cur¬ 
riculum  down  through  departments 
into  courses  and  parts  of  courses,  we 


2.  Generally  apeakinK.  I  would  rather  have  a  food  map  with  all  ita  auperfluoua  detail  than 
to  find  my  way  by  the  project  method  with  the  friendly  aaalatance  of  local  seographlc  oounaelors 
each  talUnc  me  what  he  thinka  I  need  to  know. 

S.  Similar  prlnclplea  apply,  though  with  lesa  detail,  on  the  aecondary  achool  leveL 
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find,  with  variation,  three  types  of 
knowledge-units,  which  we  might  call 
general  horizontal,  special  horizontal, 
and  vertical.  The  general  horizontal 
unit  is  roughly  like  what  we  call  a 
“pure  science.”  It  is  an  analysis  of  the 
world  of  phenomena  on  a  particular 
level  of  observation  or  abstraction,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  various  social  functions 
of  these  phenomena.  The  special  hori¬ 
zontal  unit  is  a  more  limited,  perhaps 
more  detailed,  segment  of  the  forego¬ 
ing.  The  vertical  unit  combines  materi¬ 
als  from  several  of  these  levels  and  cen¬ 
ters  about  a  total  activity,  a  process 
of  production  or  service,  or  a  problem. 
It  corresponds  to  an  industry  more 
than  a  craft;  or  profession  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  more  than  to  a  pure  science 
used  by  the  profession. 

“Applied”  or  practical  courses  are 
more  nearly  like  the  vertical  units, 
but  the  correspondence  is  far  from  ex¬ 
act.  A  vertical  unit  may  be  given  in 
a  field  such  as  “population  and  race 
problems”  which  does  not  correspond 
sufficiently  to  any  one  recognized  pro¬ 
fession  to  put  it  in  jeopardy  from  the 
anti-vocationalists  on  the  ‘Hiberal” 
faculty.  Yet  accounting  and  law  are 
highly  applied  and  vocational  al¬ 
though  horizontal  in  type. 

It  is  misleading  to  suppose  that  the 
horizontal  courses  have  a  monopoly  of 
basic  ideas  or  methods,  or  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  causation.  A  course  in  nu¬ 
trition  might  seem  to  explain  why  a 
given  child  is  undernourished,  but  a 
vertical  course  in  family  living  might 
lead  to  inquiry  whether  the  under¬ 
nourishment  is  due  to  an  adequate 
family  budget  or  to  parental  ignorance 
or  to  marital  conflict  leading  to  nag¬ 
ging  and  impatience  with  the  child.  In 
the  real  world  the  process  of  cause-and- 
effect  jumps  freely  from  one  “pure” 


level  of  phenomena  to  another.  Lance-  | 
lot  Hogben  has  said  that  even  “in  nat-  I 
ural  science  the  greatest  advances  often  I 
occur  where  two  traditional  disciplinei  '■ 
overlap.”  Can  anyone  say  today  where  ! 
chemistry  ends  and  physics  begins  ? 

The  horizontal  or  “pure”  courses 
may  give  more  often  an  intensive  un¬ 
derstanding  of  processes  on  a  given 
level  or  within  a  given  “closed  system” 
of  forces.  They  more  often  present 
those  artificial,  hypothetical  “prob¬ 
lems,”  where  you  can  “check”  the  an-  j 
swer  to  see  if  it  comes  out  “right.” 

They  also  probably  provide  the  best  | 
frames  of  reference  for  the  organiza-  | 
tion  and  storage  of  information  as  such  ' 
— toward  the  values  of  orientation  and  | 

appreciation  as  discussed  above.  The  | 

vertical  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  pro-  | 

vide  another  kind  of  motivation,  which  I 

comes  from  immediate  felt  problems,  | 

and  which  may  carry  over  into  the  ! 

duller  portions  of  the  horizontal  y 

courses.  Also  they  cultivate  the  men-  i 

tal  adaptability  and  judgment  needed 
in  the  real  world  where  one  has  to  deal  i 
with  many  kinds  of  factors  at  once  and  I 
there  are  no  “right”  (i.  e.,  verifiable) 
answers. 

Obviously  we  need  both  kinds  of 
courses.  This  analysis  also  shows  that 
many  of  our  “prerequisites”  are  irra¬ 
tional.  Sometimes  it  is  rational  that 
a  general  horizontal  course  be  made  | 
prerequisite  for  a  special  horizontal 
one  on  its  own  level.  But  many  verti¬ 
cal  courses  would  ideally  require  too 
many  different  prerequisites  to  be 
feasible;  and  might  better  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  permissible  starting  points  to 
build  up  motivation  for  some  of  the 
horizontal  courses.  In  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  motivation  is  more  important 
than  logic  in  determining  sequence, 
and  motivation  is  an  individual  mab 
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ter.  No  matter  where  you  begin,  you 
wish  the  student  had  b^un  somewhere 
else. 

The  following  analysis  is  tentative 
only. 

I.  General  Horizontal  or  Pure  Units 

A.  Natural  Sciences 

1.  Physics  (with  possible  sub- 
levels). 

2.  Chemistry  (with  possible  sub- 
levels). 

3.  Biology :  structure  and  processes 
of  organisms. 

4.  Taxonomic  and  evolutionary  bi- 
ology. 

5.  Psychol(^’ :  behavioral-mental 
processes  within  the  organism. 

6.  Differential  psychology:  tests 
and  measurements. 

B.  Social  Sciences,  including  the  Arts. 

7.  Social  psychology:  the  science 
of  social  groups,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  differentiation  of  per¬ 
sonalities  through  interaction 
with  others  and  the  environment 
generally. 

8.  Human  ecology  and  geography : 
population  and  land,  migration, 
spatial  patterns  and  planning  of 
settlements  and  construction. 

9.  Social  organization:  economic, 
political,  welfare,  educational, 
community,  etc.,  the  law,  social 
classes,  institutions. 

10.  Money:  circulation  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  comparative  money  val¬ 
ues,  theory  of  value  and  distri¬ 
bution,  accounting  and  finance. 

11.  Ideoolgy:  political,  social,  re¬ 
ligious  metaphysical ;  also  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  embodied  in  artifacts 
and  inventions;  also  attitudes 
and  opinions.  Semantics,  phil¬ 
osophy.  Development  and  mi¬ 


gration  of  ideas.  (Could  be 
subdivided). 

12.  Symbol  systems:  language, 
grammar,  mathematics.  (Could 
be  subdivided). 

13.  The  science  of  values:  their  me¬ 
chanical,  biological,  and  cul¬ 
tural  determination;  ethics,  es¬ 
thetics;  relation  of  the  world  to 
human  feeling.  (Could  be  sub¬ 
divided). 

C.  Social  Sciences  integrating  several 
horizontal  levels  in  their  entirety. 

14.  History  (8  to  13,  integration  in 
terms  of  chronological  se¬ 
quence). 

16.  Sociology  and  anthropology  (4, 
6  to  13,  causal  interrelations) ; 
(11  and  13  also  deal  with  inters 
level  relationships). 

II.  Special  Horizontal  Units,  such  as 
local  government  (9),  French  art 
(13),  insurance  (10),  child  psy¬ 
chology  (mostly  7),  particular  lan¬ 
guages  (12),  etc.,  too  numerous  to 
be  enumerated. 

III.  Vertical  or  Functional  Units. 
This  characterization  applies  in 
varying  degree;  also  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  horizontal  levels 
“tapped”  varies  greatly.  Only  se 
lected  illustrations  are  here  listed, 
most  of  them  centering  in  the  social 
science  fields. 

Geol<^  (in  broadest  sense  taps  1,  2, 
4,  8). 

Housing  (1,  8,  9,  10). 

Business  administration  (6,  7,  9,  10). 

Personnel  administration  (6,  7,  9). 

Rural  sociology  (8,  9,  11). 

Public  health  (2,  3,  4,  8,  9). 

Marriage  and  the  family,  including 
home  economics  (1,  2,  3,  7  to  11, 
13). 
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Social  work  and  welfare  (6,  7,  9,  10, 

11). 

Social  problems  or  pathology  (3,  6  to 
11,  13). 

Recreation  and  physical  education  (3, 
5  to  11,  13). 

Education  (6,  6,- 7,  9  to  13). 
Journalism  (9  to  13). 

Criminology  (6,  7,  9,  11). 

Labor  problems  (7,  9,  10,  11). 
Consumption  (1,  2,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13). 
Races,  peoples  and  minority  groups 
(4,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13). 

Urban  sociology  (1,  7  to  11,  13). 


Music  (as  a  total  activity,  1,  5,  6,  9, 

12,  13). 

Curriculum  reorganization  will 
probably  proceed  gradually  and  experi¬ 
mentally.  We  are  now,  however,  in  a 
phase  of  rather  active  planning  and 
change.  If  the  social  sciences  would 
analyze  their  aims  and  content  in  some 
such  terms  as  are  here  suggested,  they 
might  effect  many  economies  and 
meaningful  new  integrations,  and 
thereby  more  effectively  play  their 
much  needed  role  in  the  modem 
“atomic”  world. 
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of  improvement  among  the  children  when  testing  is  followed  by  needed 
teaching. 

The  series  consists  of  the  following  process  step  difficulties  tests  : 

Test  AP  Addition  Test  SDP  Short  Division 

Test  SP  Subtraction  Test  LDP  Long  Division 

Test  MP  Multiplication  Test  A-3  Addition,  Related 

Decade  Facts  to  39  +  9 

Prices 

Tests,  any  assortment . Per  hundred,  fl.OO 

Teacher’s  Direction  Sheet  and  Manual . I  .10 

Specimen  Set  of  one  of  each  of  the  tests  and  the  Manual  $  .25 
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Unfinished  Tasks  in  Teacher 
Education 

:u  ^ 


By  L.  D.  HASKEW 

Professor  of  Education,  Emory  University,  On  Leave,  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 


Teacher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  its 
share  of  the  lofty  feeling  which 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Teacher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  also  entitled  to  the  encourage 
ment  which  flows  from  the  certain 
knowledge  that  there  are  tasks  yet  un¬ 
finished  which  are  within  the  power 
of  men  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  delineate  a  few 
of  those  unfinished  tasks,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  pessimistic  reproof  but  from 
a  conviction  that  the  education  of 
teachers  for  a  democracy  can  never 
stand  still. 

In  September,  1944,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  Teacher  Education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  term¬ 
inated  its  six-year  nationwide  cooper¬ 
ative  study  of  improvements  in  the 
education  of  teachers.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Commission  is  being  sum¬ 
marized  and  interpreted  in  a  series  of 
publications  currently  being  issued, 
and  that  experience  seems  to  indicate 
rather  clearly  that  there  are  certain 
highly  promising  paths  for  the  future 
development  of  teacher  education  in 
America.  The  scope  of  this  article 
will  not  allow  description  of  all  those 
paths;  the  paragraphs  which  follow 
attempt  to  present  eight  of  the  more 
challenging  ones,  designating  them  as 
unfinished  tasks  in  teacher  education. 
1.  Full  realization  of  the  fact  that 


the  education  of  a  teacher  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  non-terminating  process  must 
be  secured.  The  many  restrictive 
definitions  of  teacher  education,  ar¬ 
rived  at  for  the  most  part  through  the 
dictates  of  academic  or  administrative 
convenience,  act  as  serious  barriers  to 
the  achievement  of  desirable  objec¬ 
tives.  Definitions  which  restrict 
teacher  education  to  that  portion  of  a 
college  career  devoted  to  professional 
work  in  the  field  of  education,  or 
which  focus  upon  the  development  of 
certain  skills  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
development  of  a  person,  are  opera¬ 
tionally  unsound.  Definitions  which 
imply  a  break  in  teacher  education 
when  the  student  graduates  from  a 
higher  institution  and  enters  upon  em¬ 
ployment  have  harmful  results.  Defi¬ 
nitions  which  tend  to  separate  the  in¬ 
stitutions  preparing  teachers  for  em¬ 
ployment  from  the  agencies  educating 
teachers  after  employment  result  in 
dangerous  wastefulness. 

One  of  the  salient  facts  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  Commission’s  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  can  be  made  into  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess.  It  saw  the  imaginary  lines 
separating  universities  and  public 
school  systems  vanish  when  a  group  of 
teachers  went  looking  for  help,  or 
when  representatives  of  a  university 
were  requested  to  help  plan  an  attack 
upon  some  local  school  problem.  Fac- 
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altj  groups  in  oolites  learned  to  dis¬ 
regard  departmental  lines  when  they 
b^n  to  plan  a  better  set-up  for  coun¬ 
seling  students.  Workshops  for  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  proved  to  be  a 
meeting  ground  which  made  it  possible 
to  start  with  teachers  where  they  were, 
with  fine  disregard  for  what  was  pre¬ 
service  and  what  was  in-service.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Commission  emerged 
with  the  conviction  that  segmentation 
in  the  education  of  teachers  is  arti¬ 
ficial.  The  task  remaining  is  to  get 
colleges,  universities,  and  school  sys¬ 
tems  to  move  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  true. 

2.  Teacher  education  should  join 
with  the  other  forces  at  work  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  reconstruct  higher  education  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  The 
primary  concern  here  is  not  with 
teachers  but  with  persons.  Teacher 
education  should  not  be  guilty  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  a  pattern  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  make  good  teachers 
out  of  all  students  but  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  make  good  persons  of 
all  teachers.  It  needs  to  realize  that 
much  the  same  sort  of  goodness  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  demanded  of  all  citizens  re¬ 
gardless  of  vocation,  and  it  should 
lend  its  best  thought  to  efforts  which 
focus  upon  evolving  an  education 
which  will  be  highly  effective  in  pro¬ 
viding  that  general  goodness. 

Delineation  of  this  second  task  does 
not  imply  of  course  that  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  has  no  special  concerns  of  its  own. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  any  good  citizen  is  by  virtue  of 
that  fact  capable  of  teaching  well. 
Effective  performance  of  a  teachers’ 
duties  in  such  schools  as  our  times  re¬ 
quire  depends  upon  the  presence'  of 
certain  special  qualities.  ...  It  is  these 
elements  which,  in  quantity,  quality, 


and  interrelationships,  distinguish 
good  teaching  not  merely  from  ordi¬ 
nary  citizens,  but  also  from  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  professions  u 
well.^ 

It  does  imply  a  vigorous  concern  with 
what  is  rather  loosely  designated  as 
“general  education.” 

3.  Within  each  state  there  should 
be  evolved  an  organization  of  effort 
which  will  facilitate  cooperative  and 
coordinated  attacks  upon  the  problems 
to  be  met  in  educating  teachers  in  that 
state.  Experiences  of  states  such  as 
Michigan,  Georgia,  and  New  York 
demonstrate  clearly  the  decided  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  when  resources  can  be 
pooled,  institutional  ambitions  made 
secondary,  and  problems  examined 
from  many  points  of  view.  State¬ 
wide  organization  of  effort  tends 
toward  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
competition,  the  gathering  of  weight 
behind  needed  reforms,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  better  continuity  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  teacher  education,  and  the 
stimulation  of  ingenuity  and  inven¬ 
tion, 

4.  Proper  significance  must  be 
attached  to  the  strategy  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  itself.  The  way  in  which 
teacher  education  is  done  seems  to 
have  more  determinative  effect  upon 
the  results  secured  than  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  subject-matter  which  is 
being  encountered  by  students.  For 
the  past  three  decades  research  in 
teacher  education  dealt  very  largely 
with  the  content  which  is  needed  for 
curricula.  That  research  has  been 
productive  and  it  should  be  continued. 
The  next  great  task,  however,  is  to  get 
ad<^ted  into  general  practice  those 
strategies  and  techniques  of  procedure 
which  are  being  demonstrated  to  poe- 
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sees  high  significance  in  the  acocnn- 
plishments  of  desired  results. 

5.  The  techniques  of  curriculum 
building  must  develop  added  excel¬ 
lence.  Perhaps  no  better  testimony 
could  be  offered  to  the  high  esteem  ac¬ 
corded  teacher  education  in  our  de¬ 
mocracy  than  the  rising  tide  of  or- 
ganired  efforts  concerning  themselves 
with  getting  certain  content  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  curricula  of  teacher 
education,  at  both  the  pre-service  and 
the  in-service  level.  Intergroup  edu¬ 
cation,  basic  science  education,  outdoor 
education,  resource-use  education,  and 
consumer  education  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  program-describing  phrases 
with  which  curriculum  builders  are 
becoming  familiar  through  the  di¬ 
rected  efforts  of  promotional  bodies. 
Amid  the  pressures  engendered  by 
such  promotion  the  curriculum  of 
teacher  education  must  be  fashioned 
by  public  school  systems,  teachers  col¬ 
leges,  colleges  of  education,  and  grad¬ 
uate  schools,  calling  for  the  most  care¬ 
ful  planning  in  order  that  chaos  may 
be  avoided. 

6.  Teacher  education  must  enter 
the  largely  uncharted  realm  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  developing  college  teachers 
who  can  do  the  sorts  of  jobs  collies 
are  demanding  to  have  done.  The 
evidence  gathered  by  the  Commission 
casts  considerable  doubt  upon  the  val¬ 
ues  of  present  graduate  programs  in 
equipping  college  teachers  for  the  task 
ahead.  On  many  sides  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  dissatisfaction,  of  rather  se¬ 
rious  unmet  needs,  and  of  a  desire  to 
do  something  about  the  situation.  Will 
the  assumption  of  this  task  mark  the 
next  great  advance  in  the  education 
of  American  teachers? 

7.  Selectively  recruiting  the  per¬ 
sons  needed  for  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  must  be  given  added  attention. 


Wrapped  as  it  is  in  the  materialistic 
philosophy  of  the  modem  United 
States  and  in  the  convolutions  of  our 
economic  system,  the  problem  is  not 
one  which  can  be  solved  by  those 
whose  primary  concern  is  with  teacher 
education  alone.  Yet  the  workers  in 
teacher  education  had  made  remark¬ 
able  prepress  in  the  direction  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  decade  prior  to  1941.  In 
the  decade  ahead  they  will  have  the 
bitter  task  of  regaining  lost  ground 
and  establishing  new  bridgeheads,  a 
task  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
realistic  atta(^. 

8.  Finally,  teacher  education  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  getting  the 
average  American  citizen  concerned 
about  the  kind  of  teacher  he  gets. 
This  task  is  easy  to  get  stated,  hard  to 
get  done.  There  are  a  few  school- 
community  and  college-community  un¬ 
dertakings  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride,  and  perhaps  they  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  directions  in  which  others  may 
move.  Certainly  it  is  evident  that 
here  is  a  task  to  disturb  the  cloistered, 
concern  the  conscientious,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  inventive,  since  upon  its  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  depends  so  much  of 
the  future. 

All  save  one  of  the  tasks  enum¬ 
erated  have  implied  working  with  peiv 
sons,  changing  the  ways  in  which  those 
persons  think  and  act,  fully  tapping 
the  resources  inherent  in  their  capaci¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum¬ 
marize  this  article  is  to  state  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  great  unfinished  task 
of  teacher  education  is  to  change  the 
persons  who  work  with  the  prospective 
and  the  in-service  teachers,  change 
them  so  that  they  may  work  with  each 
other  and  with  the  teachers  so  that  the 
purposes  of  teacher  education  in  a 
democracy  may  be  realized. 


HENRY  PESTALOZZI,  1746-1827 


By  WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  JR. 

New  York  University 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  on  12  so  that  they  liked  to  learn.  He  set 
January,  1746,  Henry  Pestalozzi  them  to  spinning  and  weaving.  He 
was  bom  in  Zuruck,  Switzerland,  taught  them  arithmetic  by  letting 
This  year  schoolmen  throughout  the  them' count  the  strands.  He  took  the 
world  will  join  in  honoring  this  man  curious  band  with  him  on  long  walks 
who  devoted  his  life  to  destitute  young-  through  the  neighboring  valleys  and 
ters,  and  whose  deep  interest  in  them  as  showed  them  the  ways  of  nature.  With 
human  beings  revolutionized  methods  clay  they  contrived  relief  maps  to 
of  teaching.  The  Swiss  government  vitalize  their  lessons  in  geography, 
has  already  oflScially  designated  Hen-  Here,  at  history’s  first  progressive 
rich  Pestalozzi  as  Switzerland’s  Man  school,  there  was  no  sterile  memoriz- 
of  the  Year.  The  celebration  in  Pes-  ing  and  no  brutal  flogging.  From 
talozzi’s  mother  land  will  be  an  elab-  these  early  experiences  Pestalozzi  de- 
orte  one.  Attention  will  center  on  the  veloped  his  theory  of  education 
physical  and  moral  development  of  through  living  and  working  together, 
youth  and  assistance  for  children  vie-  At  one  time,  Pestalozzi  had  about  fifty 
timized  by  war.  Such  appropriate  youngsters  in  his  farm  school.  Ixwal 
activities  would  certainly  have  pleased  prejudicies  and  Pestalozzi’s  lack  of 
the  great  educator,  while  clouds  of  in-  funds  caused  the  experiment  to  cease 
cense  would  only  have  made  Pestalozzi  in  1780. 

sneeze.  Now,  Pestalozzi  took  up  his  pen. 

In  1768,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  First  came  “Leonard  and  Gertrude,” 
young,  ugly,  Swiss  scholar  wanted  to  the  story  of  the  gradual  improvement 
do  something  about  the  sad  state  of  of  a  home  and  a  village  through  the  de- 
Swiss  education.  The  young  man  had  voted  energies  of  a  woman.  Pestalozzi 
already  tried  preaching  as  a  career  —  received  a  gold  medal  in  recognition 
and  it  is  said  that  his  first  sermon  was  for  this  volume.  It  is  sad  to  recall 
so  bad  that  he  laughed  out  loud  in  the  that  the  medal  was  later  sold  so  that 
middle  of  it.  He  tried  law,  but  this  fowl  might  be  provided  for  his  wife 
venture,  too,  proved  disastrous.  In  and  son.  Other  books  followed  and 
1768  he  bought  a  farm.  His  farm  soon  the  fame  of  Pestalozzi  began  to 
failed,  owing  to  what  he  called  his  “un-  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  his  home 
rivaled  incapacity  to  govern.”  Then  canton.  Visitors  came,  and  Pestalozzi 
he  decided  to  open  his  farmhouse  as  an  received,  among  others,  such  notables 
experimental  school.  as  Talleyrand  and  Mme.  de  Stael. 

“I  have  a  large  house  and  the  poor  In  1798,  the  French  invaded  Swit- 

have  none,”  he  told  his  startled  wife,  erland.  In  the  wake  of  the  armies 

Soon  the  house  was  filled  with  waifs,  hundreds  of  homeless  children  roamed 
strays,  and  farm  children.  He  began  about  the  country.  Here,  again,  was  a 

to  teach  them  in  a  novel  way ;  in  a  way  superb  opportunity  for  Pestalozzi. 
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The  noble  educator  gathered  together 
as  many  of  these  children  as  he  could, 
and  started  an  orphan  school  in  an  old 
convent  at  Stanz.  “We  wept  together 
and  we  smiled  together,”  he  wrote. 
“They  forgot  the  world  .  .  .  and 
only  knew  they  were  with  me  and  I 
with  them  ...  I  sought  less  to  teach 
them  to  spell,  read  and  write  than  to 
make  use  of  these  exercises  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  as  full  and  as 
varied  a  development  as  possible.” 
Pestalozzi’s  work  with  these  children 
continued  until  1799,  when  the  retreat¬ 
ing  armies  of  Revolutionary  France 
required  the  building  as  a  hospital 

The  Swiss  government  at  this  point 
came  forward  and  offered  Pestalozzi 
an  old  castle  at  Burgdorf.  Here  the 
educational  methods  developed  at 
Stanz  were  continued  and  here,  too, 
Pestalozzi  opened  an  institute  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  his  new  meth¬ 
ods.  In  1805,  the  institute  was  moved 
to  Yverdon  where  for  about  twenty 
years  he  continued  his  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  the  teacher-training. 

As  the  fame  of  the  institute  at 
Yverdon  spread,  students  and  visitors 
were  attracted  from  other  countries, 
and  the  Pestalozzian  philosophy  and 
methods  were  carried  to  other  nations, 
especially  to  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  American  States.  Rob¬ 
ert  Owen  came  from  Scotland  to  learn 


from  Pestalozzi.  Philosopher  Fichte 
introduced  Pestalozzi’s  progressive 
education  to  Germany,  and  Horace 
Mann  and  Calvin  Stowe  were  the 
apostles  who  visited  Yverdon  and 
later  brought  the  new  education  to  the 
United  States. 

Pestalozzi  aMiorred  the  harsh  and 
brutal  discipline  of  his  day  and  for  it 
he  tried  to  substitute  a  discipline  of 
sympathy  and  love.  When  a  father 
visited  his  school  and  said,  “Why,  this 
is  not  a  school,  but  a  family,”  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  was  very  much  pleased.  Educa¬ 
tion,  Pestalozzi  conceived,  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  child  rather 
than  the  pressing  of  the  child  into 
moulds  of  adult  behavior. 

In  his  eightieth  year,  Pestalozzi  re¬ 
tired.  Even  at  that  great  age  he  man¬ 
aged  to  muster  sufficient  energy  and 
strength  to  teach  in  a  little  school  near 
his  home.  In  1827,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  the  old  pioneer  died,  very  much 
in  the  harness. 

The  Pestalozzi  Foundation,  41  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  will 
direct  the  celebrations  in  this  country 
in  honor  of  this  great  educator.  This 
foundation  was  founded  in  1942  by  H. 
C.  Honegger.  A  recent  report  from 
this  foundation  indicates  fifteen  ship¬ 
ments  of  urgent  supplies  to  Europe, 
representing  a  net  value  of  some 
$300,000. 


The  Junior  High  School  of  Today 

By  JOHN  H.  TREANOR 
Francis  Parkman  School 
Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

The  junior  high  school,  as  now  ual  differences  of  pupils.  The  practi- 
oonstituted,  has,  in  changing  cal  outcome  was  the  establishment  of 
times,  become  debatable  ground  three  separate  curricula :  the  academic 
in  public  education.  The  core  plan  (or  college),  the  general  (or  commeiv 
of  studies,  a  drift  towards  funda-  cial),  and  the  mechanic  (or  practical) 
mentals,  a  narrowing  of  the  curricula  arts  course.  Educators  reasoned  that 
— all  strengthen  the  tendency,  on  the  boys  and  girls,  beginning  at  the 
part  of  school  administrators,  to  ques-  seventh  school  year,  should  be  segre* 
tion  the  whole  junior  high  school  gated  in  one  course  or  another  accord- 
movement.  Committed  to  a  plan  pro-  ing  to  their  vocational  interests  and 
mulgated  by  the  audacity  and  energy  possibilities.  A  boy,  for  example,  who 
of  a  handful  of  authoritative  educators  hoped  to  become  a  doctor,  ought  to  take 
about  1900,  communities  for  more  the  academic  course;  a  boy  who  ex- 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  pected  to  enter  business  should  enter 
erected  palatial  buildings,  recast  the  the  general  course ;  and  a  boy  who  an- 
education  of  adolescents,  and  demand-  ticipated  a  trade  or  engineering  should 
ed  from  teachers  new  standards  of  enroll  in  the  mechanic  arts  course, 
preparation  and  technique.  In  a  sue-  Thus  the  theory.  In  practice  it 
cession  of  high  promise,  various  inno-  has  pretty  generally  come  down  to 
vations  —  supervised  study,  modern  this:  an  incoming  seventh  grade  is 
foreign  language,  individual  differ-  divided  by  scholastic  standing  into 
ences  of  pupils,  integrated  units,  and  three  groups ;  the  top  third  of  the  class 
the  like  —  have  contributed  signifi-  enters  the  academic  course,  the  middle 
cant  measures  to  the  junior  high  third  the  general,  and  the  lowest  third 
school.  While  each  successive  novelty  the  mechanic  arts  (or  for  girls,  the 
has  made  a  definite  contribution,  the  practical  arts)  course.  It  is  unques- 
fact  is  quite  apparent  that  the  junior  tionably  true  .that  in  many  communi- 
high  school,  in  attempting  to  assimi-  ties,  parents  and  schools  alike  make  an 
late  so  much,  has  over-reached  itself,  honest  effort  to  enter  boys  and  girls  in 
And  the  inquiries  now  on  foot  are  the  course  best  suited  to  fulfill  the  de- 
simply  so  many  attempts  to  cut  loose  sires  of  all  concerned  —  even  thou^ 
from  the  pedagogical  superstructure  scholastically  a  pupil  may  be  entered 
and  to  restore  in  the  schools  a  greater  into  a  course  not  best  adapted  to  his 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  essential  natural  and  acquired  abilities.  But 
studies.  generally,  whether  from  advice  of  the 

When  the  theorists  contemplated  the  sixth  grade  school,  the  indifference  of 
functioning  of  the  jupior  high  school,  parents,  the  results  of  intelligence 
they  put  great  value  upon  the  individ-  tests,  or  indeed  the  arbitrary  assign- 
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mcnt  of  the  junior  high  school  princi- 
P*l>  pupils  are  placed  in  the  three 
groups  mentioned  above,  with  little  or 
no  consideration  for  the  probable 
adult  career  the  parents  or  the  individ¬ 
ual  (at  the  age  of  eleven)  may  have  in 
^ind. 

'  Electivism,  for  better  or  worse,  has 
not  succeeded  too  well  in  the  junior 
high  school,  chiefly  because  adminis¬ 
trators  are  confined  by  the  functional 
limitations  of  school  buildings  and 
because  they  appreciate  the  fact  that 
their  arbitiary  disposition  of  pupils 
follows  a  natural  and  inescapable 
curve  of  pupil  intelligence.  By  and 
large,  society  does  not  find  its  drawers 
of  water  and  its  hewers  of  wood  among 
brilliant  intellects,  nor  its  profes¬ 
sional  men  among  the  sluggards  and 
the  dolts. 

Pupils,  too,  recognize  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  several  courses,  ^fany  seek 
the  mechanic  arts  course  not  because 
they  judge  it  best  suited  to  their  real 
needs  because  they  know  it  is  so  easy. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance;  and  just  now,  when  the  trades 
are  in  the  ascendant,  boys  (and  girls) 
importune  their  parents,  with  no  small 
success,  to  enroll  them  in  a  course 
which  theoretically  prepares  them  to 
become  electricians,  cabinet-makers, 
milliners,  printers,  and  the  like,  but 
which,  de  facto,  presents  very  little  in¬ 
tellectual  training.  V  It  is  significant 
^bat  when,  during  the  school  term, 
pupils  seek  a  change  of  course  it  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  downward :  from 
the  academic  to  the  general,  from  the 
general  to  the  mechanic  arts:  clear 
proof  that  the  courses  are  arranged  to 
fit  the  various  intellectual  levels  of  the 
pupils.  Nor  is  any  situation  more 
distressing  to  aconscientious  teacher 
than  to  observe  bright  boys  and  girls 


wasting  irrevocable  time  in  a  course 
that  not  only  does  not  challenge  their 
abilities  but  permits  them  to  acquire 
habits  of  mischief  and  indolence. 

The  academic  course,  after  various 
adjustments,  accounts  for  about  one 
fourth  of  the  school  enrolment.  It 
taxes,  and  rightly  so,  the  ability  of 
intelligent  boys  and  girls,  and  seeks  to 
instil  into  them  a  true  zeal  for  learn¬ 
ing  with  a  no  less  important  training 
in  how  to  study.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  curricula  are  replete 
with  the  ramifications  of  junior  high 
school  experimentation,  but  in  the 
ninth  grade,  narrowed  down  to  some¬ 
thing  approaching  the  old-fashioned 
first  year  of  high  school,  the  academic 
course  exacts  a  rigorous  training  in 
four  major  subjects  —  Latin  (or 
French),  ancient  history,  algebra,  and 
English.  Traditional  in  content  and 
free  from  the  many  diversions  and  in¬ 
terruptions  common  to  the  junior  high 
school,  the  course  is  able,  with  skillful 
teachers,  to  turn  out  well-trained 
pupils.  It  is  the  course  least  affected 
by  the  empirical  addenda  of  the  junior 
high  school. 

The  general  (or  commercial)  course, 
composed  of  pupils  too  slow  for  the 
acadamic  and  too  bright  for  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  course,  enrolls  about  half 
the  school.  Excluding  the  classical 
elements  such  as  Latin  and  ancient 
history,  it  parallels  the  academic 
course,  except  that,  for  practical  class¬ 
room  instruction,  teachers  modify  the 
work  to  fit  a  lower  intellectual  level. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  curri¬ 
cula  include  an  introduction  to  every¬ 
thing  from  art  to  woodworking,  with 
a  longer  pause  on  English,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  the  social  studies.  In  the 
ninth  grade,  the  beginnings  of  bocJc- 
keeping  and  business  English  are  in- 
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troduced,  with  a  somewhat  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  commercial  arithmetic.  By 
and  large,  the  commercial  course,  es- 
\  pecially  in  the  ninth  grade,  does  not 

\ exact  the  same  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  or  the  same  scholastic  standards 
•8  the  academic,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  prepares  girls,  well  in  the 
majority,  for  stenographic  and  general 
office  work.  The  course  accommo¬ 
dates  the  great  mass  of  average  medio¬ 
crity  found  in  all  school  systems. 

The  mechanic  arts  (and  practical 
arts)  course  accounts  for  about  one 
fourth  of  the  school  enrolment,  al¬ 
though  since  the  war  began,  an  in¬ 
crease,  by  virtue  of  a  labor  market, 
has  been  characteristic.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  course  is  made  up  of  the 
lowest  intellectual  group  of  the  school, 
thus  defeating  its  original  purpose. 
To  all  practical  purposes,  the  course 
has  become  a  convenient  dumping 
ground  for  pupils  who  cannot  get 
along  in  other  (and  harder)  courses. 
Problem  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
retarded  by  personal  illness,  domestic 
situations,  and  poor  conduct,  gravitate 
naturally  to  the  course  less  intellectu¬ 
ally  exacting,  while  pupils  of  outright 
low  intelligence  and  mental  ability 
find  a  haven  of  more  or  less  comfort 
and  security  until  such  time  as  they 
are  permitted  to  leave  school.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  mechanic  arts  en¬ 
rolment  is  composed  of  pupils  who  are 
properly  suited  to  such  a  course  —  the 
manual-minded  pupils  with  I.  Q.’s  un¬ 


der  100.  But  these  legitimate  pupils, 
assigned  to  a  course  where  they  should 
do  their  best  work,  are  confused,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  delayed  by  their  mal-ad- 
justed  companions  Hence,  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  course,  diverted  from  the 
channels  of  its  true  purpose,  meanden 
in  the  back  waters  of  the  educational 
stream  to  the  profound  uneasiness  of 
principals  and  teachers  alike.  The 
former  are  burdened  by  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  conduct  and  scholastic  inabil¬ 
ity,  while  the  latter  are  confronted 
every  day  with  difficult  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  work  easy  enough  to  interest  their 
sluggish  charges  and  hard  enough  to 
instil  into  them  a  little  mental  and 
moral  discipline. 

Thus  the  junior  high  school  presents 
a  serious  problem  in  contemporary 
education.  Burdened  with  large  build¬ 
ings,  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and 
the  general  laxity  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  by  the  well-intentioned  experiment 
and  modification  continuously  in  prog¬ 
ress,  administrators  recall  with  nos¬ 
talgic  regret  the  old-fashioned  school 
once  so  precipitously  discarded.  The 
junior  high  school  was  meant  to  close 
forever  the  gap  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  high  school  But  there 
are  many  harassed  principals,  arbiters 
of  the  destiny  of  thousands  of  pupils, 
which  perceive  that  it  has  done  no  such 
thing ;  who  long  to  return  to  the  placid 
industry  of  the  traditional  school 
whose  virtues  they  now  perceive  were 
the  backbone  of  American  education. 
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Priority  A-1  for  Teaching  Qiaraaer 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


I  HAVE  just  heard  a  college  presi¬ 
dent*  exhort  teachers  of  literature 
to  use  the  opportunities  in  their 
medium  to  teach  youth  morality  and 
high  living.  I  have  just  noted  how  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
a  big  mining  company*  rates  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  men  he  would  employ.  Charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  come  first;  imagi¬ 
nation,  initiative,  and  drive  come  next; 
ability  and  knowledge  take  last  places. 

Are  these  men  right  in  proposing 
greater  emphasis  in  education  for  char¬ 
acter  ?  Probably  so. 

Character  in  education  comes,  of 
course,  in  large  part  from  example. 
Teachers  must  be  persons  of  sharp- 
pointed  character.  There  must  be  no 
doubt  of  the  definite  attributes  of  chai^ 
acter  that  students  can  see  in  teachers. 
The  dilute,  neutral  character  of  many 
teachers  now  holding  jobs  —  even 
though  they  may  be  chemically  pure — 
is  to  be  deplored.  Many  parents  con¬ 
tribute  a  great  deal  to  the  education 
of  their  children  by  their  example  of 
character,  but  many  more  do  not.  To 
offset  the  influence  of  parents  with 
weak  character,  teachers  of  integrity 
must,  in  the  statesmanship  of  educa¬ 
tion,  be  provided  to  stand  and  act  be¬ 
fore  youth.  The  character  of  teachers 
can  be  controlled.  Who  will  be  par¬ 
ents  the  state  has  made  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  control,  and  it  shows  no  great 
inclination  toward  improvement. 

Educating  for  character  comes  from 
teaching  methods  to  a  greater  extent 
than  some  teachers  realize.  By  such 
things  as  managing  tests  in  good  style, 
we  teach  honesty.  And  few  observers 

1.  Frank  P.  Warren,  Whitworth  college,  8] 
S.  R.  W.  Diamond  of  the  Consolidated  Mir 


will  deny  that  teachers,  by  and  large, 
cannot  do  a  better  job  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  By  giving  definite  assignments 
and  checking  their  fulfillment  we 
teach  dependability.  By  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  attendance  we  teach  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  appointments  on  time.  By  the 
style  we  use  in  talking  to  students  and 
have  them  talk  to  teachers  we  teach 
courtesy.  By  the  form  of  the  work  the 
student  prepares  we  teach  good  appear¬ 
ance.  By  handling  students  with  tact, 
we  teach  tact.  By  emphasizing  the 
sincere  answer  we  teach  sincerity. 
By  showing  open-mindedness  and 
checking  students  for  the  same  as 
they  handle  problems  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  we  teach  avoidance  of  bias. 
By  being  democratic  and  using 
democratic  methods,  rather  than  dicta¬ 
torial,  we  teach  democratic  attitudes 
and  method.  And  so  forth.  All  of 
these  methods  are  interlaced  with  our 
effort  to  teach  understanding  of  some¬ 
thing  or  to  develop  some  skill. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  procedure 
by  which  we  keep  character  qualities 
in  mind  and  adapt  methods  to  bring 
them  out?  It  is  discipline.  Broadly 
considered  and  kindly  applied,  this 
discipline  will  bring  the  character 
traits  men  of  the  world  want  in  their 
employees  or  the  country  needs  in  its 
citizens.  Good  character  certainly 
won’t  come  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  Mere  knowledge  does  not  stir 
up  the  conscience  of  youth ;  it  takes  a 
human  personality  of  strength  to  do 
that. 

nlTand  SmelUng  Company,  Klmberlay.  B.  C. 
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▲n  Advanced  English  Coune  For 
Foreigrn  Students,  by  Brian  Kelly,  B.  A. 
London,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  pp.  XV-429. 

The  reviewer  took  up  the  book  with 
some  misgivings.  He  has  been  employed 
for  many  years  in  teaching  idiomatic 
English  to  college  freshmen.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one,  if  one  is  to  believe  the 
comments  which  are  made  by  members  of 
departments  other  than  the  English  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  not  to 
be  curious  about  Professor  Kelly  and  his 
foreign  students. 

An  Advanced  Englith  Course  for  Foreign 
students  by  Brian  Kelly,  (as  the  title  in¬ 
dicates)  aims  to  help  foreign  students  to 
understand  and  use  grammatical  con¬ 
structions  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kelly  admits  he  has  found  that 
while  the  average  foreign  student  is  often 
able  to  express  himself  correctly  in  a  kind 
of  over-simplified  “foreigner’s”  English,  he 
is  generally  quite  incapable  of  reading  an 
English  novel  or  play,  or  of  understanding 
•  an  ordinary  conversation  properly.  His 
book  attempts  to  remove  this  handicap. 
(The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-one  les¬ 
sons,  beginning  with  the  verb  and  ending 
with  word  order.) 

One  wonders  at  first  how  successfully 
this  book  can  teach  the  intricacies  of  the 
English  language.  Professor  Kellj'  makes 
no  secret  of  the  difficulties.  He  has 
divided  the  book  into  thirty-one  lessons, 
and  in  the  first  fifteen  lessons  (about  half 
of  the  whole)  he  presents  and  explains  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  for  foreigners 
—  the  English  verb.  ' 

In  these  lessons,  as  in  the  other  lessons, 
the  student  is  made  familiar  with  idioma¬ 
tic  usage.  Certain  rules  are  formulated 
and  explained  with  an  abundance  of  in¬ 
teresting  examples.  Then  the  student’s 
understanding  of  the  constructions  under 
consideration  is  tested  by  means  of  many 
idiomatic  prose  passages.  In  addition  to 
this,  each  lesson  ends  with  a  list  of  ques¬ 


tions  on  the  prose  passages  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  answer  orally.  It  is  specifical¬ 
ly  recommended  by  the  author  that  the 
student  be  compelled  to  reproduce  in  his 
answers  the  constructions  and  idiomatle 
expressions  exactly  as  they  are  given  in 
the  text  he  has  studied.  Professor  Kelly’s 
theory  of  teaching  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  he 
cultivate  the  powers  of  memory  in  order 
to  acquire  an  almost  slavish  facility  for 
exact  imitation  if  he  is  to  obtain  an  idio¬ 
matic  master)'  of  English.  “Language," 
hr  says,  “from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
practical  employment,  is  a  habit  of  speech 
acquired  bj-  exact  imitation.”  p.  xi.  No. 
one,  I  think,  will  find  fault  with  Professor 
Kelly  on  this  score,  and  throughout  the 
book  he  gives  the  student  every  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sharpen  his  memory. 

Professor  Kelly  approaches  his  difficult 
task  in  a  very  skillful  arrangement  of  the 
many  complexities  of  usage.  His  method 
is  interesting.  He  begins  with  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  “anomalous  verbs,”  may, 
might,  will,  would,  am,  has,  do,  dare,  etc., 
and  he  gathers  a  large  assortment  of 
idiomatic  constructions  illustrating  their 
use.  Shall  and  will  are  completely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  their  refined  idiomatic  uses. 
Nothing  is  omitted.  When  the  student 
has  finished  the  accompanying  exercises 
h(  has  had  a  thorough  workout  in  some 
very  complicated  usage.  The  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  are  pointed  out.  Conditional  sen¬ 
tences  of  fact  and  supposition  are  treated 
in  detail.  It  is  probable  that  a  foreign 
student  should  know  some  of  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  these  t)'pes  of  sentences.  I  wish 
our  freshman  composition  books  gave  as 
splendid  a  presentation.  We  would  not 
have  to  lament  that  many  of  these  forms 
are  fast  going  out  of  popular  usage  even 
among  our  own  college  students. 

On  page  112  he  calls  irregular  verbs 
weak  verbs;  the  verbs  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  call  strong  verbs. 
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It  maj  interest  many  good  speakers  to 
remember  a  common  idiomatic  form  con¬ 
tinually  misused  in  everyday  language. 
Dr.  Kelly's  foreign  students  are  told  that 
the  article  a  is  omitted  altogether  after 
kind  of,  tort  of,  rlatt  of,  variety  of,  and 
expressions  of  similar  meaning,  v.  g.,  the 
Hon  it  a  tpeciet  of  cat.  He  it  not  the 
kind  of  man  you  would  trutt. 

An  interesting  and  enlightening  lesson 
on  nouns  as  adjectives  is  found  here.  The 
argument  about  nouns  as  adjectives  still 
goes  on,  and  Professor  Kelly  is  on  the  side 
of  those  who  have  at  least  come  to  accept 
the  only  grammatical  explanation  for  this 
growing  tendency.  He  divides  nouns  as 
adjectives  into  four  classes.  (1)  Nouns 
are  used  as  adjectives  to  represent  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  we  have  not  adjective 
form,  V.  g.,  a  bratt  lamp,  an  iron  roof, 
ttraw  halt.  (2)  Nouns  may  be  used  as 
adjectives  to  indicate  the  kind  of  person 
or  thing,  v.  g.,  a  hand  taw,  a  moon  ttone, 
finger  tipt.  (3)  Nouns  are  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives  to  show  the  use  to  which  things 
are  put,  v.  g.,  a  wood  box,  a  tea  tpoon, 
coffee  pots.  (4)  Nouns  are  used  as  ad¬ 
jectives  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  a 
thing  belongs,  v,  g.,  a  kitchen  broom,  hall 
doort.  Adjectives  in  English  do  not  take 
the  plural  form,  and  these  nouns  are  ad¬ 
jectives  because  they  do  not  change  form 
when  used  with  plural  nouns. 

I*rofes8or  Kelly  has  accomplished  a  won¬ 
derful  task.  He  has  stressed  good  usage 
but  he  had  been  liberal  in  admitting  that 
some  of  our  literary  idioms  are  giving 
way  to  popular  usage.  He  shows  unbiased 
judgment  in  stating  frankly  “one  can 
carry'  meticulousness  too  far”,  as  some  do 
v/hen  they  correct  a  person  for  saying 
“It’s  me,”  (par.  250).  For  this  construc¬ 
tion  is  usual  among  educated  people  in 
their  natural  and  spontaneous  speech ;  and 
educated  usage  is  the  only  criterion  we 
have  for  judging  whether  a  certain  con¬ 
struction  is  correct  or  not.  If  the  rules 
laid  down  in  grammatical  textbooks 
differ  from  educated  usage,  then  the  gram¬ 
mar  must  change ;  for  the  grammar  was 
made  for  the  language,  and  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  grammar. 

I  was  sure  Professor  Kelly  would  be 
just  as  broad  with  regard  to  the  split  in¬ 


finitive.  But  he  appears  to  be  quite  con¬ 
servative  here.  He  admiu  that  the  split 
infinitive  may  be  excused  in  conversation 
and  in  the  heat  of  debate,  but  “it  should 
never  be  used  in  writing,  and  should  be 
avoided  in  speech,”  p.  418.  Harold  Ickes 
agrees  with  Professor  KeUy,  because  he 
recently  reproved  Senator  Tydings  for 
splitting  an  infinitive. 

The  author  has  produced  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  useful  book. — Danikl  F.  Shcehan, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Facts  and  Judgments.  By  Qeorge  R. 
Cerveny.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  1946.  xvi  and  456  pages. 
$2.00. 

Factt  and  Judgmentt  bears  the  sub¬ 
title  “A  New  Approach  to  College  Writ¬ 
ing,”  and  it  is  just  that  —  a  fresh,  vital 
and  courageous  approach  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  power  through  the  in¬ 
crease  of  language  skill.  Professor  Cer¬ 
veny  lists  two  major  aims  for  his  text : 
(1)  to  free  college  teachers  of  English 
composition  from  some  of  the  burden  of 
explaining  how  to  write,  leaving  thus 
more  class  time  for  the  sort  of  discussion 
and  criticism  that  will  stimulate  student 
papers;  and  (2)  to  put  students  directly, 
and  willingly,  to  the  task  of  expressing 
themselves  by  taking  some  of  the  mystery 
out  of  the  nature  of  thought  and  its  com¬ 
munication.  Two  types  of  material  have 
been  included  in  Factt  and  Judgmentt; 
technical  discussion  and  illustrative  read¬ 
ings.  The  first  concern  of  the  technical 
material  is  to  make  a  workable  distinc¬ 
tion  between  fact  and  judgment;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  describe  the  essay  patterns  into 
which  facts  and  judgments  fall.  The  il¬ 
lustrative  readings  have  been  selected  to 
fellow  the  distinctions  made  in  the  text. 
From  a  carefui  examination  of  Dr.  Cer- 
veny’s  text  one  may  conservativeiy  state 
that  its  possibilities  in  classes  in  college 
composition  are  unlimited.  College  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  circumscribed  and 
held  down  by  the  handbook  and  workbook 
sort  of  text  material  will  rise  up  and 
salute  Dr.  Cerveny  for  this  liberating 
text. — William  P.  ScAta,  Ja.,  New  York 
University. 
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Democratic  Education  in  Practice.  By 
Bose  Schneideman.  New  York.  Harper 
and  Brothers.  1945.  xt  and  534  pagres. 
$3.00. 

Bose  Schneideman  is  a  classroom  teach¬ 
er  in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.  When  she  began  her  teaching 
some  years  ago,  she  taught  under  the  old 
traditional  Memorize  and  recite"  method 
of  education.  For  the  past  ten  and  more 
years.  Miss  Schneideman  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  modem  techniques  in 
education.  So  successful  was  she  in  her 
classroom  work  that  she  was  called  upon 
to  give  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching 
for  teachers-in-training.  Democratic  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Practice  grew  out  of  her  ex¬ 
perience  in  her  classrooms  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  course  for  these  prospective 
teachers.  The  book  is  a  good  presentation 
of  “creative”  or  “progressive”  education, 
a  movement  in  twentieth-century  now  long 
past  its  experimental  stage  and  generally 
the  way  of  teaching  in  the  more  alert 
schools.  Miss  Schneideman  has  been 
very  thorough  in  her  presentation  and  her 
book  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  those 
charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  teach¬ 
ers  for  our  general  schools.  The  present 
reviewer  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  attention  given  to  the  practical  arts 

—  the  home  arts  and  the  industrial  arts 

—  and  the  contributions  these  experiences 
can  make  in  lives  of  children  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  their  communities. — William 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Diagnostic  and  Bemedial  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools.  By  Glenn  Myers 
Blair.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  XV  and  422  pages.  $3.25. 

The  number  of  pupils  needing  special 
diagnosis  and  help  has  become  so  great 
that  many  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
have  set  up  remedial  programs.  The  sec- 
oiidaiy-school  teacher  today  often  finds 
many  of  the  pupils  in  his  classes  severely 
retarded  in  the  basic  tools  of  learning. 
There  are  those  who  are  practically  non- 
readers.  Others  are  found  who  cannot 
spell  or  correctly  use  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Moreover,  there  are  many  who  can¬ 
not  solve  even  the  most  elementary  of 
mathematical  problems. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  imperative 
that  teacher-training  institutions  and 


.  supervisors  of  teachers  in  service  provide 
information  and  experiences  dealing  with 
the  basic  techniques  of  psychological  diag¬ 
nosis  and  the  specific  knowledge  of  way* 
and  means  of  remedying  various  disabili¬ 
ties  once  their  causes  have  been  uncovered. 

Dr.  Blair,  a  professor  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
written  in  this  book  a  very  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  schools.  Part  One  deals 
with  the  improvement  of  reading;  Part 
Two  discusses  remedial  work  in  the  areas 
of  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  and 
English  fundamentals;  while  Part  Thrth 
concerns  such  general  matters  as  to  how 
t«'  make  a  case  study  and  how  to  prepare 
for  remedial  teaching. — William  P.  Sears, 
New’  York  University. 

Foundations  of  Beading  Instruction. 
By  Emmett  A.  Betts.  New  York.  The 
American  Book  Company.  1946.  xiii  and 
757  pages.  $4.50. 

The  major  theme  of  this  very  inclusive 
and  comprehensive  volume  deals  w’ith  the 
crux  of  elementary  school  teaching:  how 
to  identify  individual  needs  and  how  to 
provide  for  them  in  a  classroom  situation. 
Dr.  Betts  presents  six  emphases  which 
buttress  the  central  theme  of  the  book.  A 
first  consideration  is  that  of  differentiated 
guidance.  This  is  followed  by  a  section 
on  general  language  development.  Bead¬ 
ing  readiness  occupies  a  third  section, 
while  semantics,  or  the  meaning  basis  of 
language,  is  treated  next.  The  fifth  em¬ 
phasis  is  the  social  basis  of  language. 
Finally,  there  is  a  consideration  of  sys¬ 
tematic  seqiience.  These  six  emphases 
point  to  personality  development  as  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  education. 

Dr.  Betts  evaluates  the  «tatu«  quo  in 
traditional  schools  and  gives  cogent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reorganization.  Throughout 
the  author  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
lock-step  in  e<]ucation  must  be  broken  up, 
if  individualized  education  is  truly  to  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  book  is  intended  for 
use  in  teachers*  colleges  and  schools  of 
education.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  material  in  this  book,  and  teacher 
training  institutions  will  wish  to  use  the 
volume,  especially  in  their  practice 
schools. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 


